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The Precious Gift of Speech 


One of the precious gifts of life is 
speech. From babyhood on, it is the 
bridge to understanding, friendship 
and love. 

There was a day when the power 
of speech was limited by the range of 
the human voice. Now there are no 
barriers of time or distance. You 
have but to speak into the telephone 
to be in touch with almost anyone 
—quickly, easily and at low cost. 


Just a few days ago the number of 
telephones in the United States 
reached fifty million, or one for about 
every three people. 

These telephones are operated by 
the Bell System and fifty-three hun- 
dred other telephone companies. 

All play an essential part in the 
nation’s service and they join to- 
gether in commemorating this new 
milestone in telephone progress. 


THE 50 MILLIONTH 
TELEPHONE 





The big story is not in mere num- 
bers but in what all these telephones 
mean to the country. 


By the quick interchange of news 
and views, the telephone has united 
millions of people. By its services for 
industry and the armed forces, it has 
become a front-line soldier in de- 
fense. The lines of communication 
that help the nation to grow also 
bind it together to keep it strong. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
AND FIFTY-THREE HUNDRED 
OTHER TELEPHONE COMPANIES 





PLEASING TO HOUSEWIVES 


--e- PROFITABLE TO PACKERS 








CROWN vacuum LUG CAP 


The Vacuum Seal 
with Sales Appeal 


The six words above tell the story of the Crown Vacuum Lug Cap, a 
new and important development in the vacuum packing of food products. 


While it’s true that there’s nothing new about lug caps, Crown has 
recently introduced machinery which applies this convenient and 
well liked cap at modern production speeds. The result is a method 
of vacuum sealing which not only gives packers definite production 
advantages but also provides a cap which housewives like and 

adds new sales appeal to the product. 


So easy to 
\ |, take off ! 


Packers of foods have been quick to recognize the profit possibilities of 
this new and important packaging improvement. More and more well 
known brands of food products are now appearing in stores 
throughout the nation sealed with the Crown Vacuum Lug Cap. 


Development of vacuum sealing with lug caps is one more example 
of the way in which Crown contributes to the better packaging of 
a vast number of products used in the homes of America. 


ig ceric. let terete 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Originator of the Bottle Cap and World's 
Largest Makers of Metal Closures 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
Products made by 


@rxe@)')1\ and its subsidiaries: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS + BEVERAGE BOTTLING MACHINERY 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS ¢ MILK FILLERS » METAL CAPS AND CLOSURES “« CAPPING MACHINES -» PACKERS’ 
CANS « GENERAL LINE CANS + BEER CANS « “SPRA-TAINERS” + “FREEZ-TAINERS” + MERITSEAL CAPS 





Subsidiaries: 


Crown Can-Company, Philadelphia, Pa. « Western Crown Cork & Seal Corporation, San Francisco* Cal. - Crown Cork Specialty Corporation, St: Louis, Mo. 
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Why does 3 ona Match” 


Mean Bad Luck ? 


They say this superstition goes back to the Boer War of 
1899-1902. According to the legend, a British soldier lit a 
cigarette in the dark—and held the match so two of his 
buddies could light up. The flame lasted just long enough 
to give enemy snipers a perfect target. 


As America’s oldest tobacco merchants, established in 1760, 
P. Lorillard Company has seen a lot of superstitions and 
fancies come and go. But through many generations of 
tobacco experience, Lorillard has learned this fact: that the 
proof of fine tobacco is still in the smoking . . . in the pleasure 
people derive from it. 


Today, millions of Americans are finding new smoking 
pleasure in two new Lorillard products: Kent cigarettes 
with the MICRONITE filter and popular king size Old Golds. 
Their spontaneous public acceptance once again underlines 
the soundness of Lorillard’s traditional policy of pioneering 
in the field of smoking pleasure . . . of being aware of chang- 
ing popular tastes and promptly satisfying them. 


Lorillard’s diversified line of fine tobacco products is backed 
by nearly 200 years of tobacco experience. To P. Lorillard 
Company, and Lorillard stockholders, tomorrow looks just 
as bright as today’s success and yesterday’s achievements. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS «- ESTABLISHED 1760 
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-——— SIDE LINES 


New Year's Day brings headaches 
to many people, but Forses editors 
are going through their New Year 
agony now. Reason: their January 
1, 1954 Report on American Indus- 
try, now being compiled. 

Although research for this major 
effort goes on all year, it reaches a 
kind of paperbound climax around 
this time. A letter is addressed to 
the president of each company slated 
to be rated, explaining the scope of 
the issue and inviting his comments 
on management 
moves, labor rela- 
tions changes, and 
so forth. 

You may be in- 
terested in the re- 
actions of corpora- 
tions to our annual 
note. To begin with, 
the creme de la 
creme usually get 
here “fustest with 
the mostest.” The 
General Motorses 
and the Jersey 
Standards never fail 
to lay it on the 
line with detailed summaries of 
their first nine months of operations. 
Last year Chrysler sent a volume 
four inches thick. 

At the other end of the list the 
pattern is less predictable. There are 
always a couple of corporations who 
ask to be included out (which is 
impracticable, since each industry 
list comprises all the top outfits in a 
given competitive field. If it didn’t, 
our pieces wouldn't be worth 
much). This year, for instance, 
Sewell Avery’s assistant wrote that 
Montgomery Ward “greatly appre- 
ciates your kind invitation and re- 
grets that it prefers not to partici- 
pate in this survey.” The Lone Star 
Cement Corporation replied: “We 
are not returning the general indus- 
try questionnaire . . . because many 
of the questions asked do not exactly 
fit our operations.” This puzzled us 
because another cement company 
sent in a big sheaf of data, and we 
understand that one cement maker 
is very much like another. One large 
oil company is Johnny-on-the-spot 
every autumn with its story and 
statistics, but always adds at the 
bottom of its covering letter: “This 
information is furnished with the 
understanding that it is private and 
confidential.” 








J-Day minus 31 


This year we got a cordial note 
from a machinery manufacturer, to- 
gether with a memo covering 1953 
activities and a mild retroactive 
gripe. Writes he: “At the time your 
January 1952 article appeared, we 
hesitated to comment. Your writer 
generally rated our company faver- 
ably but [called our] labor relations 
the worst in the group. Actually, we 
have no ‘labor’ relations. . . . Nobody 
here is treated as ‘labor’. . . be- 
cause we are all people working to- 
gether on a team. 
And as fine a lot 
of people as can 


be found  any- 
where with 
never an _ hours 


work lost by any- 
one because of a 
disagreement or 
‘labor’ dispute. .. . 
Our mortality has 
averaged approxi- 
mately half of the 
American Table of 
Mortality Expec- 
tancy. It is 
ForBES practise 
to collect all such disagreements 
with our ratings into a big “Letters” 
column in February or March each 
year. But even though it is 20 
months late, we thought Fred 
Geier’s description of Cincinnati 
Milling Machine’s workforce should 
be passed along. Next January, we'll 
report what his employees think. 

All the letters are addressed to 
corporation presidents and most of 
the answers come back directly from 
them. John Tilford of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad wrote us at 
great length, apparently in his own 
words, and a couple of days later 
followed up with some additional 
financial angles he hadn't first 
thought about. About 70% or 75% of 
the corporations on our list send in 
memoranda. Although our January 
ratings are not primarily based on 
information coming directly from 
the companies involved, such memos 
help to balance the picture. 

One tobacco executive who did 
so wrote that he had no particular 
interest in awards or prizes, but was 
glad to submit his side of the story 
anyway. We agree with his attitude. 
Our Report on American Industry is 
not written merely to pin medals on 
Big Business. If you have any 
doubts, watch for the reactions! 
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Mystery of the 


missing envelope! 
@ The missing envelope held the office 
postage ...Should have been in the top 
left drawer of Mr. Jones’ desk, but it 
wasn’t. Nobody in the office had it, or 
had seen it. So Sally had to gallop to the 
postoffice and buy more stamps..: Next 
day the envelope turned up in his brief case. 
“Nuts!” said Mr. Jones. “Let’s get “ 
a DM, and we'll always know where the 
stamps are.” 


® With the DM (desk model) postage 
meter, you always have postage available. 
The meter is set for as much postage as 
you want to buy; registers show the amount 
on hand, and the amount used. Postage 

in the meter is safe from loss or damage. 


@ You always have the right stamp value 
...the DM prints the postage needed for 
any kind of mail directly on the envelope. 
Prints postage for parcel post on special 
tape. Has a moistener for sealing 
envelopes. Anybody can use it. 

@ The DM gives even the smallest office 
the convenience of metered mail . . . saves 
time and postage. Other models for larger 
mailers. Ask the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration, or send coupon. 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 








1795 Paciric St., STAMFoRD, CONN. 
Please send free T) booklet, ( Postal chart to: 


Name 





Address 














THE ECONOMY 





Last MONTH in Washington, an ha- 
bitual criminal named Charlie Johnson 
made the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s honor roll of ten most wanted 
fugitives. He came by official recogni- 
tion slowly; other gun toters had long 
since put Johnson on the top of their 
wanted lists for an April, 1952 stickup. 
All he had done, said FBI, was to hold 
up another bandit who two weeks 
earlier had pilfered $50,000 from a 
Leaksville, N. C. bank. 

Another redistribution of wealth was 
reported near by the government. De- 
fense Secretary Charles Wilson told 
reporters that “new strategic plans” 
might bring an end to “the balanced 
torce concept” that had divided defense 
funds about equally between the three 
major services. Said he: “We hope to 
continue to build up the nation’s mili- 
tary strength, particularly air power 
and air defense. .. .” The new accent 
found many supporters, who earlier 
this year had wrung hands over Char- 
lie Wilson’s disputed air power cuts. 
Now, reported he, the Air Force was 
making “good progress in getting its 
house in order.” Last spring, flyboys 
looked for only 110 wings by next 
June; the Secretary figures now on “at 
least 115 well-equipped wings by that 
date.” Wilson said military spending 
has overcome major bottlenecks, is cur- 
rently peaking at $3.6 billion a month. 

Despite the Pentagon padding, fed- 
eral outlays in the third quarter eased 
to an annual rate of $52 billion. The 
drop was offset by increased state and 
local government spending to maintain 
the second quarter’s $83.5 billion all- 
government rate. But a drop in non- 
farm residential construction expendi- 
tures to the yearly rate of $11.5 billion 
and a reduction in business inventory 
accumulation from second quarter's 
$8.8 billion to $4.5 billion brought 
Gross National Product (market value 
of the country’s output) down 1% from 
second quarter levels. The decline from 
a $372.5 billion rate in summer to $369 
billion for July-September, was GNP’s 
first since the last “recessionary” period 
—1950’s first quarter. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics found October employment 
little changed from September, but 
130,000 new workers in seasonally-ex- 
panding retailing partly offset a 200,- 
000 drop in manufacturing personnel. 
Factory employment thus dropped for 
the third straight month, but BLS 
pointed out that October’s 17,001,000 
workers were still an October postwar 
high and 250,000 ahead of year-ago. 

With all the emphasis on defense 
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“peaks” and possible industrial oy. 
backs, General Motors rang a hopefj 
bell in business quarters with its gp. 
nouncement of a $300 million debep. 
ture issue. Having spent $1,250 millign 
in four years on new plant (Ford spent 
$900 million in the last three), Gy 
was a little short on working capital 
Its cash and governments were dow 
to $446 million last September, againg 
$960 million at the close of record. 
year 1950. The significant point wa 
that GM chose to go on spending in. 
stead of firing and back-cutting, 

Forecasting, Commerce and Labo 
Departments jointly predicted $34 bil 
lion in new construction outlays net 
year—a 2% decline from 1953's record, 
Public financing will hold at ! 
levels, hitting $11.2 billion, but pn 
vate building will taper 3% to $935 
billion, said the bureaus. The total wil 
still hit second-highest in history, is 
expected to break down this way: res: 
dential building, private off 4% to $112 
billion, public down 34% to $365 mil- 
lion; non-residential construction, pri- 
vate down 2% to $5.6 billion, public 
off 1% to $4.28 billion; farm building 
(private) down 12% to $1.3 billion 
Privately-financed utility expansion wil 
gain 3%, hit $4.58 billion. Government 
projects will fluctuate widely: military 
facilities to drop 12% to $1.2 billion 
highways to gain 10% to $3.45 billion, 
sewer and water outlays to pick up 8 
to $825 million, conservation spending 
to decline 10% to $750 million. Wash- 
ington staffers assumed continuing it- 
ternational tensions, continuing hig) 
employment and personal income, bu! 
“a slight easing in the general econom) 
and some rise in unemployment.” 

Personal income dipped a bit in Sep 
tember. Commerce Department’s mos 
recent reading of $285.8 billion cor- 
tinued the decline from August's $287 
billion, July’s record $287.5 billion. But 
the tally was still $9.4 billion ahead d 
September, 1952. Trying to boost i 
higher, mechanical employees at fou 
Boston newspapers asked for a waft 
hike. But publishers countered wit 
“The unions ask for the moon.” The 
proposed a 10% reduction. Bost 
newspaper distributors took up the ¢t 
angled for a 18% increase with 
bargaining position showing: “It’s 1¢ 
what you ask but what you settle for 
that counts.” They also asked 1 
shorter working hours. 

New Englanders in the brass ind 
try got a reduced work week withow 
asking for it. The three majors, all i 
Waterbury, Conn., cut production " 
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The HARE, the TORTOISE 


and HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


peed everyone knows the famous 
Aesop fable about the hare and the 
tortoise. There is a good lesson in it for all 
of us, but for people who have high blood 
pressure this ancient fable can have a spe- 
cial meaning. 


You may remember that the tortoise 
“pursued a slow but steady pace straight 
to the end of the course.”” Yet he won the 
race simply by taking it in his stride. In- 
deed, he took life much, much easier than 
the hare. 


This is exactly what doctors wish that 
all patients who have high blood pressure, 
or hypertension, would do. In fact, people 
who have moderate, uncomplicated high 
blood pressure are often helped simply by 
learning to adjust their lives to a slower pace. 





The outlook for still better methods of 
treating hypertension is promising—as stud- 
ies by many agencies, including the Life 
Insur::nce Medical Research Fund, progress. 
The | und, supported by 146 Life Insurance 
Com),anies, is devoting much of its research 
to hypertension and blood vessel disorders. 





el 
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A relaxed attitude toward life is impor- 
tant in the treatment of this disorder be- 
cause rush, “drive” and emotional tension 
can cause an already elevated blood pres- 
sure to rise to even higher levels. This is 
why doctors advise a steady, easy pace 
during the day and eight or more hours of 
sleep every night. 

In addition, patients should carefully 
follow their doctor’s advice about diet and 
eating habits. Above all, weight should be 
constantly kept at the proper level, because 
high blood pressure and overweight often 
go hand in hand. 


People who learn to take these precau- 
tions may live happily, usefully and actively 
with hypertension even to old age. 


Of course, if blood pressure reaches and 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


id 


stays at an excessively high level . . . or if 
it is caused by an underlying disease . . . 
the situation becomes more serious. Even 
in these cases, there are often ways to 
lower pressure and relieve symptoms— 
such as drugs, surgery and special diets. 


High blood pressure affects at least 4 
million Americans . . . and is a major cause 
of heart disease in middle age and later 
years. If you have reached the years when 
high blood pressure is most likely to occur 
... if you are overweight . . . and if there 
has ever been high blood pressure in your 
family, do not neglect to see your doctor 
for regular medical examinations. When 
discovered early, hypertension is usually 
easier to control. 





Please send me the free 
booklet, 1253-F, “Your 
Heart.” 
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N.. completed, in the heart of a vast 
industrial area, are facilities that increase 
Great Lakes Steel’s annual capacity to four 
million ingot tons. That’s about 25% of the 
automotive industry’s annual appetite for 
steel, and about 40% of its appetite for the 
kinds of steel we make. 


So this growth of Great Lakes Steel—weeks 
ahead of schedule—means a great deal not 
only to us but to our principal customer, too. 


Our new facilities—new blast furnaces, the 
new bessemer converters, the new slabbing 
mill, and the rest—all fit into a program 
established long ago, when the company 
was founded. The program called for Great 
Lakes Steel to provide the automotive in- 
dustry with a dependable first source of 
sheet, strip and other shapes for this 
industry’s mammoth needs. And that’s just 
what we’ve been doing. 


Great Lakes Steel 


OTT 


NATIONAL STEEL 





GREAT THINGS HAPPEN AT GREAT LAKES 


°8 


















We start with the ore, and work it through’ 
blast furnaces, bessemers and open hearths, 
blooming mills, hot and cold rolling mills” 
and merchant mills, right down to the ~ 
finished forms. This integration of control © 
gives Great Lakes Steel the flexibility and 7 
availability that let us give real service. © 


Not just another steel supplier, Great Lakes 7 
is also a developer of steels now important to © 
industry—N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steels, | 
which combine extra strength, formability, 7 
and corrosion-resistance, enabling manufac- (a 
turers to make improvements in many parts. | 


You can expect more great things to happen — 
at Great Lakes Steel. For we aim to serve ~ 
well our many customers in many fields, ~ 
while keeping pace with the increasing 7 
needs of the mighty automotive industry. © 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, ~ 
Michigan. q 


year to supply industry 








1) i 
Illustration: New ““D” blast furnace, Great Lakes Steel. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





We have been so spoiled by business 
“new high records" that any slightest 
falling-off breeds jitteriness. 


Symptoms of a modest ebb in national 
production incite pessimistic forebod- 
ings. 


Yet, rarely in the past has prosperity 
matched today’s. 


Some sample headlines: “Steel Produc- 
tion Up in October and for Ten 
Months.” 


“Year's Dividends Gain.” 

“Recent Recovery In Stocks.” 
“Many Inventories Reduced.” 
“Imports Rise 4.5% In 9 Months.” 


“Ford October Sales Mark 23-Year 
High.” 


“Great Era of Growth Dawning Says 
Chrysler President.” 


“Macy Head Foresees Steady Sales.” 


A moderate trend towards normalcy 
wouldn't really hurt. 


Booming conditions 
abuses. 


have begotten 


Inflation has gone too far: price infla- 
tion; wage inflation. 


We have had to pay through the nose 
for our multi-billion-dollar defense pro- 
gram at home and abroad. 


Reducing of prices would facilitate re- 
ay of taxes. Fundamentally desir- 
able. 


Churchill is gradually helping Britain 
back on her feet. 


Prediction: Our next session of Congress 
will battle bitterly over tariffs. 


Also over future foreign aid. 


Just how popular Communism is has 
been starkly demonstrated at Panmun- 
jom. 


Our next November election results are 
not clearly foreshadowed. 


—B.C.F. 





four days. Scovill Manufacturing put 
some divisions on alternate weeks— 
working half the force one week, the 
other half the next. Industry is suffer- 
ing from order falloffs, partially be- 
cause the expected re-entry of Chile 
into the world copper market spurs be- 
lief that the red metal price may drop. 
American Brass, Chase and Scovill talk 
of 40% cuts in backlogs, new orders 
down as much as 25%. 

Other economic barometers gave 
mixed readings. Retail sales in October 
climbed 6% over September, 1% better 
than year-ago. Total was estimated by 
Commerce Department at $15 billion 
for October. Big boosters were food 
stores and clothiers, each with 8% gains 
over September, and department stores, 
up 14%. Heading for a bright Christ- 
mas season (see p. 14), retailers eyed 
Christmas Club corporation’s total sav- 
ings figure: $1,033 million. 

Paperboard orders soared to 355,840 
tons in November's first week vs. 227,- 
040 tons the previous week. Paper mills 
reported production down to 94.6%, 
however, after October’s final week 
rolled at 98.4%. But mills were up on 
1952, when ratio for the same period 
was 90.7%. 

Lumber mills’ reported shipments 
were 4.2% of production, new orders 
4.3% under output. The recent periods 
showed output and shipments off, but 
new orders up 8.7%. 

October Copper buying, while cau- 
tious, exceeded September, 110,519 
tons vs. 104,886. Year-ago’s deliveries: 
138,759. Output of refined copper pro- 
ducers, however, climbed to 126,000 
tons vs. September’s 115,000, year- 
ago’s 106,000. 

Electric energy distributed by the 
light and power industry rose, as each 
geographical section increased output 
over 1952. Central industrial area 
gained least, 1.9%, while Pacific North- 
west on expanded water reserves 
pushed wattage 23% over last year. 


Production of passenger car tires 
dropped 5% in September and ship. 
ments fell 16% below August. But bus 
and truck tire output was up by 6%, 
despite a 12% sales decline. 

Steel ingot production fell 3.5% 
below last year, but October output 
was 9,459,000 tons vs. September’s 
8,883,428. Operations at 94.7% of ca- 
pacity compared with 92.1% in Septem- 
ber, 106.6% the year earlier. But stcel- 
ers are home safe with a ten-month 
record through October of nearly 95,- 
000,000 tons. Industry is looking for a 
certain record year, may pass the 112,- 
000,000 tonnage predicted earlier, 
Jones & Laughlin took a “temporary 
adjustment” at Pittsburgh, cutting nine 
open hearths and a blast furnace, fur- 
loughing 350 men. Republic and Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron slowed production 
at Buffalo, together closing three open 
hearths and laying off 75 workers. But 
Youngstown rekindled two more open 
hearths at Brier Hill, brought total op- 
erating to 19 of 22. 

Consumer credit, according to FRB, 
continued its march to hit $27.6 billion 
in September—another record. Septem- 
ber, 1952, credit was $4.2 billion less. 
The year-to-year rise is almost wholly 
in installment buying. At the same 
time, prewar homes have been de- 
valued in a year by 5% to 10% according 
to the Residential Appraisers Society. 
Newer homes have held firm. Big 
older-style homes in the New York and 
Philadelphia areas, said the report, 
have eased as much as 20%. But it does 
not necessarily spell a $5,000 market 
drop on a $25,000 home, said the as- 
sociation’s board president. “It means 
the seller has abandoned the distorted 
opinion of what his house is worth.” 
By contrast, Philadelphia’s new houses 
under $18,000 have gone up, some as 
much as 8% in the last year. Rents 
increased over the nation by 0.5% from 
August to September, according to the 
Conference Board, stood at 5.7% above 


FORBES Special Christmas Gift Rates 


One l-year Gift Subscription $5; Two or more l-year Gifts each $4 
(Good Only in U. S. Through Dec. 31, 1953) 


Forbes, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Please enter my own l-year [] New or [ Renewal subscription. 


Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 a year extra. 
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the year-ago levels. Other costs of 
living all climbed in the ninth months, 
fuel going to 2.7% above September, 
1952. But food, despite a 0.2% month- 
to-month increase, was still 2.7% un- 
der year-ago. 

One reason for the cost-of-living per- 
formance was the similar record of 
U. S. exports. Up slightly in September 
over year-ago (total value: $1 billion 
vs. $980 million), overseas shipments 
were off 10% for the full nine months. 
With military shipments added in, how- 
ever, exports rose 4.5% over 1952 for 
the first three quarters: $11.9 billion 
vs. $11.4 billion. Over the same span, 
U. S. imports at $18.3 billion rose $400 
million over year-ago’s nine months. 
September imports picked up by $49 
million. All this failed to make one 
105-year-old Guatemalan cheer up. 
Despondent Andres Hernandez threw 
himself in a train’s path. When the sui- 
cide failed to come off, the oldster 
brushed himself off, changed his mind: 
“No woman is worth suicide.” 

Hernandez sentiments might well 
have been broadened to include “no 
woman is worth a man’s wage in to- 
day’s economy,” according to the plaint 
of Frieda Miller, Women’s Bureau boss 
at the Labor Department. In her new 
bulletin, Status of Women in the U. S., 
1953, Miss Miller reports that the aver- 
age lady’s income in 1951 was 44% of 
the average gentleman’s. But director 
Miller blames her own sex: “Principal 
reason . . . is the fact that women still 
tend to congregate in occupations tradi- 
tionally employing women and _ that 
these occupations have a relatively low 
wage scale.” And she sees hope: 
“(There are) a number of women in 
top or near-top executive jobs in large 
business organizations, and . . . the 
number is rapidly growing.” 

Commerce Clearing House revealed 
that the girls are paying their share of 
taxes, though. Of the 13,669,388 in- 
come tax returns filed by single per- 
sons in 1950, 6,152,394 were from 
women. The three of these 13,669,388 
who reported out over $5 million in 
take-home included a lady (her tax: 
$4.3 million of $6.4 million adjusted 
gross). In the $1-$5 million category, 
26 single men and 26 spinsters were 
counted. And in the $100,000 to $1 
million group, 1,655 women outnum- 
bered 1,880 unmarried males. Total 
breakdown of all income taxes reveals 
a surprising score: single women paid 
$1.97 billion, single men paid $2.37 
billion; filing separately, wives footed 
$318 million, husbands $461 million. 

Both genders are due for breaks from 
the revenue department next year. 
Washington reports list a welter of 
technical changes probably under 
study, expected to add up to $2 billion 
to the 10% reduction in personal in- 
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come taxes already scheduled. Treasury 
Department is mulling these revisions: 
exemptions for dependent students 
earning more than presently-allowed 
$600, lowering of the 5% minimum 
limit on medical expenses (probably to 
anything over 3%) and abolition of top 
limit, deductions for educational ex- 
penses, baby-sitter deductions for work- 
ing mothers, split income provision for 
widows and widowers, liberalization of 
captial gains tax. At the same time, tax 
men under Secretary Humphreys are 
checking ways to fill the revenue loss, 
are still discussing a manufacturers’ 


sales tax, more excise taxes, and a 
value-added tax recently adopted by 
Michigan. But congressmen are keep- 
ing politics paramount, will be hot for 
reductions, cool to any added imposts. 
Despite warnings from Humphrey that 
the deficit is probably headed for $8 
billion, and frantic last-minute purchas- 
ing by Treasury of $500 million of its 
Dec. 1 bonds to stay under the debt 
ceiling after a $2.2 billion new issue 
pushed to the $275 billion mark, most 
Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives are convinced a tax reduction is 
the panacea for their political jitters. 
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formance your car can give . . 
VEEDOL High-Detergency “Film of Protection.” 


Only 100% Pennsylvania crude oils go into 
VEEDOL High-Detergency. This great new motor 
oil resists blow-by . . 
leaves your engine cleaner: after draining, be- 
cause its detergent properties hold contaminants 
in suspension. And it fights the ravages of acid 
“engine sweat ” 
corrosion film on metal surfaces. 

Don’t waste horsepower! Use all the power your 


car can deliver! Fill your crankcase every 1000 
miles with VEEDOL High-Detergency motor oil. 
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| Horsepower 


with the Veedol High- Detergency 
“Film of Protection” 


GET all the horsepower engineered into your 
powerful modern engine. Seal in the great per- 


. with the famous 


. seals in horsepower! It 


by forming a protective anti- 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





INSPIRING EXAMPLE BY WORKERS 


Certain very prominent labor leaders, especially in the 
New York State area, have acted so highhandedly, have so 
brazenly rubbed the people the wrong way, simultaneously 
with exposures of flagrant lawlessness by defiant pier 
racketeers, that intense public indignation has been incited. 
Most heartening it is to read these extracts from a news- 
paper report: 

Sixty workers on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, in six 
weeks of their own time, have figured out how that carrier 
can best convert its vast steam engine repair shop at Huntington, 
W. Va., into a new diesel-repair facility. It was a planning job 
that management engineers had told the road’s officials would 
take as much as three years to draw up. 

The C. & O. board of directors yesterday took a look at the 
workers’ ideas—in the form of a three-dimensional 255-square- 
foot model, with movable parts—and approved it. 

The C. & O. board acted after it saw the model and heard 
arguments presented by three of the model builders. 

Following their presentation, Robert R. Young, chairman of 
the C. & O., extended his thanks to the group. 

The working model was brought to the attention of Walter 
J. Tuohy, president of the road, recently, and he was so im- 
pressed he decided the plan should be presented directly to the 
directors. 

The great majority of thoughtful American citizens like 
to think well of our vast working class. It pains them when 
union nabobs, anywhere, act obstreperously, intolerantly, 
flout fairness, outrage the public’s sense of decency. In my 
past journeyings, when I visited at first-hand thousands of 
plants, it was very common for me to be buttonholed by 
workers and told, in effect: “We like our company. We 
feel the management is fair. We don’t like one little bit 
some of the things our union bosses sometimes force us 
to do.” 

My own considered conviction is that in far more com- 
panies than generally supposed most of the employees are 
genuinely loyal, that this highly commendable action by 
C. & O. artisans reflects the real attitude of a great many 
groups of wage earners. 

To inspire such conduct, however, necessitates thorough 
understanding of their work-people by managements. 
C. & O.’s top executives, particularly Chairman Bob Young 
and President Walter Tuohy, is it not reasonable to assume, 
have so treated their work force that the latter were eager 
to respond by exerting themselves to the utmost to benefit 
the company? 

One vital question every high-up executive should ask 
himself is: “How far have I succeeded in enlisting the good- 
will and hearty cooperation of our work-people?” 


BUSINESS: BACKBONE OF AMERICA 
A television commentator recently denounced President 
Eisenhower for selecting eminent business men for im- 
portant governmental positions and for devoting so much 


attention to fostering the wellbeing of industry. Walter 
C. Reuther, CIO president, vituperates that “the Repub- 
licans have turned the Federal Government into a subor- 
dinate ally of Big Business.” 

For my part, I am profoundly convinced that America’s 
genuine prosperity needs the kind of administration Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is building up. We long suffered a surfeit 
of Socialism, of catering to demagogic masses. 

The backbone of America is business. Scuttle it, and 
America would be scuttled. Unlike Leftist revolutionaries, 
President Eisenhower recognizes this. His most recent 
illustration: the naming of a body of some 100 business, 
agriculture and labor leaders to keep his Administration 
constantly informed of economic developments, changes in 
their localities throughout the nation, to act constantly as 
cn-the-spot economic reporters. 

Without healthy business, bankruptcy. 

* 


Strive to earn justified faith in yourself. 
“I” is at the centre of faith. 
* 


A LAUDATORY GRASS ROOTS MOVEMENT 


I have just spent a most inspiring evening at “Mountain 
Farmers Picnic,” held, because of the enormous attendance, 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. I attended the annual function of this organization 
some years ago, when it was in its swaddling clothes. The 
progress it has achieved is phenomenal, heartwarming. The 
Farmers Federation Educational and Development Fund, 
Inc., Asheville, N. C., is an outstanding sample of what 
cooperative efforts by right-minded people can accomplish. 
What does this noble movement do? Some examples: 


Challenged by the low income of the mountain people in the 
Southern Appalachians, this Fund was established in 1927. The 
average net cash income of the North Carolina mountain 
farmer was then $86 per year per family. 

The purpose is to help to develop argricultural industries and 
markets and to create opportunities for the mountain farm 
people to increase their income by their own work, improve 
their homes, their schools and their churches. 

The Fund has slowly and patiently by research tried experi- 
ments and worked out methods to initiate new markets, develop 
new crops, encourage higher production of eggs per hen, 
milk per cow, and of crops per acre, and stimulate small indus- 
tries to enable the mountain family to earn a little more money. 
The Fund cooperates with Federal and State agricultural 
agencies, cooperative associations and chiefly with the Farmers 
Federation—a cooperative association now numbering more than 
27,000 mountain farmers. 

The January lst Report of the Farmers Federation Coopera- 
tive shows that this one agency alone, during 1952, paid 
$5,402,363.67 to mountain farm people for poultry, eggs, 
potatoes, fruits, vegetables, farm products, burley tobacco, 
hooked rugs, handicrafts and wages. 

The Farmers Federation . . . now operates a modern Poultry 
Dressing Plant marketing some 75,000 head of poultry and 
25,000 dozen eggs each week. Home industries are developed 
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through a knitting cooperative of mountain farm women and 
through a hooked rug cooperative. ... 

The American Breeders’ Service is making available an in- 
heritance of 12,500 pounds of milk per year compared with the 
present average of roughly 3,500 per year. 

The evening’s proceedings were presided over by the 
ubiquitous perennially-active, Thomas J. Watson, backed 
up by Arthur W. Page, chairman of the New York Com- 
mittees, which include seven-score names, mostly of well- 
known citizens and their wives. 

One feature of the movement which has proved par- 
ticularly fruitful, titled “Lord’s Acre,” is spreading through- 
out the continent. Ponder this: 


The Lord’s Acre Movement is a project of the Farmers Federa- 
tion Educational and Development Fund. When we started our 
work we felt strongly that if we were to have any success in 
increasing the material wellbeing of the mountain people, we 
should at the same time work equally earnestly to develop their 
spiritual resources. We found that the ministers or “preachers,” 
as they are called, were very poorly paid. The hat was passed 
on Sunday in many a small church, and four or five dollars were 
taken up and given to the minister—not enough to support an 
educated ministry. 

In the “Lord’s Acre” self-help plan all ages and all denomina- 
tions can participate. Each member of the Sunday School or 
Church has a farm project for the Church. A child can get a 
hen and raise the chickens for the Church; a boy can raise a 
pig; a girl can raise a calf; a man can raise a patch of potatoes 
or an acre of corn. A Sunday School class may tend an acre of 
sweet potatoes. 

The first year six churches tried the plan. The next year forty 
churches; the third year one hundred churches enlisted. The 
movement has spread through the mountains and into the rural 
sections of the nation, and even to foreign fields. Today thou- 
sands of country churches are using this plan. 


While unquestionably there is scope for Point Four in 
many foreign countries, there is room also at home for many 
movements such as here described. Nothing could con- 
tribute more to the further upbuilding, strengthening, 
genuine prosperity of America than sturdy, fruitful, self- 
respecting development of its agricultural peoples. 



































































































LUCRE NOT NECESSARILY “FILTHY” 
Many very harsh things have been said about money: 






an everyday phrase. Does that harmon- 
ize with your conception of money? 
Mine is very different. 

Consider how the Rockefellers have 
all along handled and are still handling 
the phenomenal fortune accumulated 
by the late John D. Rockfeller. Have 
the oil leader’s riches proved “filthy 
lucre,” the root of farflung evil? No 
great fortune in all history has been 
devoted to doing so much good for so 
many people in so many lands. It has 
long been a veritable American Point 
Four farsightedly administered by the 
second and third generation of Rocke- 
fellers. It also has contributed invalu- 
ably to worthwhile developments in 
our own land. 

Don’t you agree with this statement 
by Agnes E. Meyer, wife of the 
Publisher of the Washington Post, 


in her recently - published autobiog- 
raphy: 
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“The love of money is the root of all evil”; “Filthy lucre” is 


Yes, I’ve BEEN ABLE TO 
Get Atonc ALL RicHT 





Courtesy of N. Y. Herald Tribune, Inc. 


REDS, WHITE AND REPUBLICANS 


What has emerged from the charges, counter-charges and 
headlines-making battle over the Harry Dexter White case? 


Certainly, the facts in the case would seem to provide 
startling confirmation of charges that, during the Demo- 
cratic Administration, Communists had infiltrated into high 
places and low. As President, Mr. Truman felt that such 
charges, implications, and investigations were merely “red 
herrings,” politically motivated. 

Certainly, Congressional attempts met with hard sled- 
ding, scant cooperation in efforts to rout out these red 
termites. 

But has the present handling of the White Case by Mr. 
Brownell helped or hurt the Eisenhower Administration’s 
fight on traitors within the Government? The method used 
in releasing the information, charging former President 
Truman, in effect, with deliberately promoting a known 
Communist, and subpoenaing the former President, re- 
flected poor political judgment. 

The facts about Harry Dexter White are shocking 
enough. Truman’s first comments, he admitted, were to- 
tally wrong. His TV explanation was exploded by FBI 
Director Hoover's testimony. The most charitable, and 
probably truthful explanation about Truman’s part in the 
case came from Brownell: “Blindness.” 

People tended to lose sight of the gravity of the case 
in debating Mr. Brownell’s statements about Mr. Truman, 
and vice-versa. But when the arguments about Mr. Tru- 
man’s “blindness” pass, Mr. Brownell and the Adminis- 
tration should be able to return to the factual business of 
routing the reds out of Washington with great, aroused 
support from a wrathful public.—MaLcoLm Forses. 





“Let no one undervalue the importance of economic in- 
dependence. It affords leisure for the enrichment of the 
personality; it affords freedom of speech in times such as 
these, when people are apt to lose their 
jobs if they offend any of the powerful 
authoritarian groups, social, economic 
or religious; above all it brings the joy. 
of helping others.” 

Re-read that last clause. In my own 
very limited experience I have found 
no deeper satisfaction than having been 
able, in the second half of my life, to 
render some little kindnesses to others. 
I have striven to inculcate in all my 
sons the importance of thrift, of saving, 
in order to be able to reap the joy of 
giving. 

Money “the root of all evil.” Money 
wisely, unselfishly used, can be the root 
of inestimable good. 

Verily, tis better to give than to 
receive. 





* 
If you don’t have philanthropy in your 
heart none will come from your pocket- 
book however fat it may become. 
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SUGAR PLUM PROFITS, 1953 


NINETY-THREE Christmas seasons ago, 
when the threat of Civil War darkened 
New York holiday spirit, inventory- 
laden Macy’s wondered if there really 
were a Santa Claus. Two days before 
Christmas Eve, the small Sixth Avenue 
shop looked like a warehouse, But ir- 
repressible Rowland H. Macy came up 
with an irrepressible advertisement, 
taking downhearted New Yorkers by 
surprise. Holiday buying got its needed 
spark from this: 





TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT! 
THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT! 


R. H. MACY relies upon ENORMOUS 
REDUCTION from the usual prices 
as the GENTLE PERSUADER which 
will not only relieve him, but carry 
peace and happiness to EVERY 
HEARTHSTONE, and LIFT the 
CLOUD OF GLOOM which has hung 
like a pall over the EMPIRE CITY, 
during the last sixty days.* 











This year, the threat of war is also 
present. But Christmas buying is 
dampened not a whit. Santa & Com- 
pany will jingle in with 15% of depart- 





* New York Herald, Dec. 22, 1860. 


ment stores’ annual volume in the 
month of December. Final quarter— 
which runs through January 31 for 
most retailers—will fill corporate stock- 
ings with 32-34% of the year’s total, 
more than the combined figures for 
the next four biggest months. 

U. S. mutual savings banks last month 
dished up $195.4 million in Xmas 
Club savings for 2,128,194 depositors 
—an average $91.80 apiece vs. 1952's 
$86.11 average. While this repre- 
sents only a straw poll of savers in the 
16 states where mutuals reported clubs, 
and the banks also expect the usual 
30% of these funds to be redeposited 
in regular accounts, the increase por- 
tends an upsurge this year. Dime store, 
department store, mail order retailers 
all anticipate it. 

In downtown Manhattan’s spired 
Woolworth Building, the world’s big- 
gest variety chain ($712.7 million 1952 
sales) has been gearing since January 
1. F. W. Woolworth can count on 18% 
of annual gross this month, The twelve 
district offices placed advance Xmas 
card and wrapping paper orders as 
soon as the last pine needles were 
swept out of red fronts in 1952. Other 
order planning was finished by spring, 
orders went in by July. On the basis 
of these order totals, New York’s buy- 














AFTER 15 YEARS as chairman of Sears, Roebuck Robert E. Wood is turn- 
ing over the world’s largest mail-order business to vice-chairman Theodore 
V. Houser. The change will be made next April. Houser became an alumnus 
of Iowa State College in 1915, an alumnus of Montgomery Ward in 1928, 
the year he joined Sears. He has been vice-chairman since April, 1952. 
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ing headquarters began filling the 
sleigh, establishing prices. By August, 
shipments were off to the districts. 

Woolworth’s product mix, like its 
army of Santa Clauses, is fairiy stand- 
ard. The Christmas specials: cards, 
decorations, gift wearables, stationery, 
trinkets, toys, gadgets. Gadget buying 
gives Merchandising VP Raymond E, 
Williams something to watch specially, 
Almost everything else is governed by 
prior year’s turnover. But Williams and 
staffers eye novelties for new dime 
dollar appeal throughout the year. Last 
winter’s shoppers set up an unexpected 
clamor for a new kind of tree spray, 
Unquestioning, Williams is loading up 
the bins with sprays this Christmas. 

Of the 40,000 items that most Wool. 
worth units try to stock, only hardware 
and souvenirs taper off during the 
holidays. But this year, VP Williams 
qualifies his optimism a little: “This 
Christmas will follow a more nearly 
normal pattern than any year in the 
last ten.” This, of course, does not mean 
trouble, but running into normalcy he 
sees an uncomfortable industry pattem: 
“Retailing is expanding horizontally 
faster than the population.” Drug, food 
and department store chains are hom- 
ing into traditional dime store markets. 
But the situation works both ways, as 
Williams admits. His theme is the same 
for Fifth Avenue and Main Street: 
“We've got to be optimistic with all 
the stock we've got to sell. But selling 
is what we do best, and we expect to 
exceed last year’s December level’- 
a tidy $130 million. 

For old (78) Christmas veteran 
James Cash Penney, these weeks offer 
a chance to meet more Penney cus- 
tomers (his working hobby) than any 
others. On a calendar fiscal year, Pen- 
ney’s final quarter sales are usually 35% 
of the total (last year: $383 million of 
$1,079 million). Net is reported only 
semi-annually, but even with laggard 
July-September thrown in, Penney in 
1952 earned 58% of the year’s profits 
in the second half. And with but 520 
stores to Penney’s 1,629, Montgomery 
Ward’s Xmas mail order rush boosts 
sales to about the same level: $1,085 
million last year. But a January fiscal 
year throws off quarter comparisons- 
for Ward’s final period: 28-30% of total. 
His volume slipping in the tough Sears- 
competing market, chairman Sewell 
Avery knows there’s a Santa: Christmas 
quarter accounted tor 42% of earnings 
in 1952. Avery’s net margin for the 
year was 4.2%; for the last three months 
it was a beribboned 6.5%. 

Giant cataloger Sears, Roebuck 
($2.9 billion sales) turned out it 
heaviest Christmas book in 67 yeals, 
expects a record holiday splurge. Last 
year chairman Robert Wood’s 
stores and 537 mail order offices rang 
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up $9 million a day during the final 
accounting period — November 5 to 
January 31 — after the first 278 days 
averaged $7.7 million. This 18% hike, 
peaking at well over $10 million daily 
around December 15, nearly doubles 
net in the year’s last half. 

Sears’ big sellers are small hard lines 
(including toys) and apparel. Auto 
accessories take a seasonal backseat. 
Starting with last year’s December 26, 
Wood’s staff early scaled demand for 
new and old products, began drawing 
up production and catalog plans. Result 
of nine months’ work, conditioned by 
spring and early summer trends: a 478- 
page volume listing 30,000 “gift items.” 
Most are perennial standbys, like acces- 
sories and the fruit cakes pictured on 
the back cover ($1.98 to $4.98). Book’s 
biggest section, eighty middle pages, 


trots out the toys. One 1953 trend: a — 


“Toys that Teach” collection, including 
spelling boards (89c), an arithmetic 
quizzing machine ($1.49), make-your- 
self plastic models of antique autos 
($3.95). Sears found last year’s “space” 
craze still going strong with kids, pro- 
vides ray-guns, suits, and even Space 
Cadet Grooming Kits for girls ($2.87). 

Sears’ women’s ready-to-wear divi- 
sion on the East Coast puts emphasis 
on gift items, regulars like sweaters, ac- 
cessories and sportswear. New York 
manager Lucien Oliver unearthed a 





THANKSGIVING DAY PARADE, NEW YORK: 
to begin a supersplurge, a Superman 


suede jacket demand this year, and 
though admitting this as outright lux- 
ury item, feels the market is “pros- 
perous.” Going overboard on suede six 
months ago, he watched it move 
through fall, confidently predicts the 
jacket “should run us 20% of all sports- 
wear volume in December—prior to 
this it has been negligible.” 


Ready-to-wear is Christmas candy 
for department stores, too. Chicago’s 
Federal Reserve added up last year’s 
departmental fluctuations for Midwest 
outlets, found eight of ten peaked in 
December. (Exceptions: women’s suits 
& coats are high in October, dresses in 
May.) Biggest year-end gainers include 
men’s furnishings (225% over the 





WHAT PRICE SURVIVAL? 


IN aLMost any New York Times 
edition, a full-page Macy's ad will 
appear with this statement: “Macy’s 
6% cash policy on pricing its goods: 
We endeavor with reasonable excep- 
tions which inelude goods price- 
controlled by the manufacturer, to 
save our customers at least 6% for 
cash.” 

Probably, the same edition will 
include a spread for Gimbel’s, over 
this claim: “For cash or for credit, 
poem but nobody undersells Gim- 

el’s.” 

While the Macy promise has lost 
some of its teeth—it once said sim- 
ply, “Pay 6% less!”—it is still a bar- 
gain-spieling mouthful for subway- 
ites. Gimbel’s famous double nega- 
tive is equally clear. That both can- 
not be entirely true is as elementary 
as the observation that Herald 
Square is not really a square but a 
triangle. Actually both giants make 
an effort to live up to their words. 
Macy’s maintains a staff of 85 “shop- 
pers” who shop Gimbel’s and other 
competition regularly, report price 
fluctuations back to the store for 
correction. 





a 


Last May, Macy’s flying task force 
descended on Gimbel’s armed with 
a list of 29,324 items on Macy's 
counters. (The supersecret report on 
this activity did not name Gimbel’s 
as the “competing store,” but high 





MACY’S STRAUS: 
he needs Gimbel’s, and vice versa 


Strausmen left few doubts.) The 
shoppers found 11,580 of these 
items exactly duplicated or closely 
comparable at Gimbel’s. Fully 11,- 
376 of them—98.7%—were tagged at 
least 6% lower at Macy’s, according 
to Macy’s. On the remaining 154 
articles, Macy department managers 
“promptly took competition,” i.e., 
scaled them down to the 6% differ- 
entiation. 

Gimbel’s reaction to the conflict- 
ing policy statements, offered re- 
cently by a vice-president: “At 6% 
lower markups, they couldn’t stay in 
business.” But this appraisal, iron- 
ically, explains why both sides con- 
sider the markup battle their private 
domain. Obviously, either store with 
consistently lower prices on every- 
thing would quickly undercut the 
other. Hence Macy's isn’t telling 
Gimbel’s or anybody which items 
are undercut—or how long. Asked 
why, an aide to President Jack 
Straus talked sense: “Brother, we 
don’t want to start anything. Macy’s 
needs Gimbel’s right where they are 
—if one of us loses our pulling 
power, Herald Square is dead.” 
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monthly average), women’s undies (up 
175%). Jewelry (with silverware) hits 
a 170% December top. Other hot 
departments: boys’ wear, blouses, 
shoes. National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
reports that after toys, which do 62% 
of annual volume in the last two 
months, these gift apparel groups rank 
high for Christmas peaking: handker- 
chiefs (48% in November-December), 
men’s furnishings (38%), robes (39%). 
Stationery, jewlery, china, sporting 
goods, cameras, gloves, candy follow in 
that order. 

For the most Christmas-minded of 
them all—Macy’s—planning got under- 
way last week for next year. The New 
York giant scattered scores of “ob- 
servers” among the 2,000,000 Gotham- 
ites who watched the annual Macy’s 
Thanksgiving Day parade along Broad- 
way. Costing $75,000 a year to pull 
off, this biggest of retailing stunts (fea- 
turing huge comic balloons) tradition- 
ally kicks off the year-end holiday buy- 
ing season. 

Company staffers check New York's 
reaction to each feature of the parade 
while memories are still fresh, sketch 
outlines for next year’s extravaganza. 
Meanwhile, parents throng the big 
Herald Square “Toy City” where 
Macy's stocks 10,000 different toys. 
Arm-weary Santa’s helpers, if they hold 
to 1952 form, will cart off 12,000 elec- 
tric trains, 59,000 mechanical toys, 
8,000 doll houses, 43,000 punching 
bags, 15,000 helicopters, 139,000 tin 
soldiers, 26,000 kazoos. 

Filling Toy City counters was a big 
part of retailing’s most monstrous 
Chrismas effort. Toymakers held shows 
as early as last January. Germany's 
Niiremberg toy fair opened in Febru- 
ary—all plans for buying from this im- 
portant source had to be solid 50 days 
after New Year's. While the New York 
store generally gets rid of around 2,- 
000,000 boxes (for shirts, etc.) a year, 
last spring another 2,000,000 special 
Xmas boxes were ordered. When the 
full madness descended this week, 
Macy’s switchboard—largest outside the 
Pentagon—began taking 35,000 daily 
calls, 20,000 of them phone orders. Be- 
tween now and December 22, Macy’s 
will hit up to 12 over-$1 million days. 

In the last five years, Macy’s earn- 
ings per share were more than half 
filled by final quarters’ contributions: 
$7.85 of the total $12.60. Last year, the 
January period’s $1.41 vs. the other 
nine-months’ 79c more than attested 
to the fact, once doubted by the origi- 
nal Macy, that there is a Santa Claus. 
Heading into Christmas after a good 
year, like most other U. S. retailers, 
Macy’s management can be excused 
if visions of sugar plums dance through 
their heads. 
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RUBEROID’S ROOFS 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS nailed more 
Ruberoid Company roofs than any 
other brand over Americans’ heads last 
month. Reporting from New York, 
long-time President Herbert Abraham 
put nine-month sales at $57.9 million, 
highest in the concern’s 67-year history. 
In almost the same breath, he mini- 
mized trade talk about “a dropoff” for 
the building materials trade in general 
and for $46.8 million Ruberoid in par- 
ticular. 

A tall, slim chemical engineer, the 
executive has gone through plenty of 
ups and downs before. Fresh from 
Columbia University in 1903, he tied 
up with Ruberoid (then New Jersey’s 
Standard Paint Company) to become 
“a big fish in a small pond,” instead of 
taking one of a dozen or more offers 
from bigger corporations. After that, 





SUBURBAN ROOFS (LEVITTOWN): 


says he, “I never got anywhere... . 
this is the only job I’ve ever had.” In 
standing still, quick-witted Abraham 
moved from research chemist to sales- 
man, to VP to president by 1924. Dur- 
ing his half century in harness, he 
helped guide the company from a tiny 
paint supplier to the nation’s largest 
producer of asphalt roofing and siding. 
It is second biggest asbestos-cement 
siding maker, after $184.2 million 
Johns-Manville Corporation. By last 
month, Ruberoid numberd “16 plants 
located in important marketing areas 
and is in a strong competitive position 
with regard to distribution and sales 
opportunities.” 

But Abraham bases his optimistic 
outlook less on size and situation than 
on the nature of Ruberoid’s business. 
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For one thing, about 85% of all roofs 
currently tacked on are asphalt. And 
although new housing starts began to 
decline in May, two-thirds of his sales 
normally go for maintenance and re 
pair. The average roof, he explains, 
lasts no more than 15 years, and half 
of the country’s 44,000,000 homes are 
over 30 years old and a fifth are over 
20. If one-fifteenth of these houses are 
re-covered each year, and no more are 
added to the total, the industry can 
assume an annual demand of about 
2,500,000 asphalt roofs in the future. 
And historically, the repair pace tended 
to remain relatively stable even in the 
great depression. 

“Every night before I go to bed,” 
declares pipe-smoking, art-collecting 
Abraham with a smile, “I lock my 
sense of humor in the safe to make 


their life expectancy is a mere 15 years 


sure I don’t lose it.” The president's 
good humor got an additional boost as 
rivals’ three-quarter reports came out. 
From Johns-Manville, Chairman Leslie 
M. Cassidy announced period sales 
were up 5.4% over 1952’s nine months. 
But net profits declined 12.5%. The 
news from rival Flintkote Company 
was more favorable. President I. J. 
Harvey, Jr., reported sales improved by 
12%, net by 7.1%. Abraham outdid 
them both. Last year’s nine-months 
$47.6 million gross was topped by 
21.8%. And earnings raised the roof by 
a respectable 22.7%, despite the samé 
climbing wage rates that have nagged 
the whole industry. 

Aside from hard selling, Abraham 
credits control of raw materials, decet 
tralization, dynamic research and if 
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creased productivity per man for his 
record. Near the Quebec border in 
Lowell, Vt., Ruberoid runs the only 
asbestos mine in the country. In Dallas, 
it owns the biggest felt mill. Each of 
his plants is within short-haul distance 
of its logical market. But equally im- 
portant, the separation of units allows 
each to operate independently of the 
other, minimizing the effects of local 
slumps, strikes, fires or other profit- 
cutting disruptions. 

No armchair scientist, Abraham is as 
close to the lab he officially left in 1914 
as he is to the boardroom, has per- 
sonally contributed a series of new 
products to Ruberoid’s line. Latest of 
these is Tite-ons, a self-locking, wind- 
proof shingle which has shrugged off 
100-mile-an-hour blasts both experi- 
mentally and in practice. “I believe,” 
asserts the inventor, “that our path 
must be one of constant growth and 
improvement. We have several other 
ideas ready for market when the time 
comes.” 

Ruberoid’s president also believes 
in keeping the record straight. From 
1941 to 1952, he has pointed out, the 
cost of living rose 81% while both 
owners and company workers got more 
—dividends doubled, hourly wages 
climbed 139.2%. Government got the 
lustiest boost as 224.1% more was taken 
in taxes. 

Despite all this, customers enjoyed 
prices in 1952 which were only 31.7% 
higher than they were in 1941. This 
sales bargain came because worker out- 
put soared from less than 182 tons per 
man to 249 tons in 1950. Since that 
time, the pattern of low prices has been 
threatened as productivity settled to 
232 tons last year. 

To treat shareholders with full justice 
and pay for improvements out of earn- 
ings (the company is debt-free), 
Ruberoid has never missed a dividend, 
has paid out 87% of net in cash since 
1943. But each year as retained earn- 
ings were plowed back, they have been 
capitalized and equivalent stock divi- 
dends have been paid. Under this plan 
every owner who held 100 shares in 
1948 now has 146 shares, Equity has 
not been diluted and all growth is 
accounted for in stock certificates. 
“This procedure,” explains the presi- 
dent of Ruberoid, “is fair and has full 
approval of the New York Stock Ex- 
change.” 

Outside of business, Abraham has 
found time to build up a notable collec- 
tion of art objects, has authored two 
definitive volumes on “Asphalt and 
Allied Substances,” plays the flute and 
collects gadgets. On his office wall, 
high above Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue, 
is a striking selection of Rembrandt 


etchings. In each of them there is a 
roof, 
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ASSESSMENT 


Harotp R. Harris has not headed 
Northwest Airlines long enough to 
prove whether he can make money 
where former President Croil Hunter 
did not. But he has already found out 
the job won't be easy. Last month, with 
fine disregard for President Harris’ 
troubles, 1,500 employees decided to 
walk away from most Northwest ticket 
counters between New York and Se- 
attle. 

Although the strike lasted only five 
days before both sides agreed to arbi- 
trate, V. P. Linus C. Glotzbach called 
it “illegal and unnecessary.” He could 
have added “unfortunate.” Long a 
money loser in cold weather, Northwest 
built revenues up to $385.2 million, 
netted $685,475 by the end of the first 
seven months (compared with $29.9 
million and a $247,180 deficit in last 
year’s period), needed all of it to-get 
through the winter unscarred. If work- 
ers get what they want, annual payrolls 
will be padded $250,000, as much as 
the line earned before taxes in 1950. 

Meanwhile, Harris inaugurated tour- 
ist trips from the U. S. to Okinawa, 
Hong Kong and Korea last month “to 
stimulate travel across the Pacific,” fat- 
ten a route that has been too thin to be 
self - supporting. Fares will average 
about 70% below first class tariffs. To 
see that Harris’ diet does not get too 
rich, big rival Pan American World 
Airways was in the air with tourist 
flights to Honolulu 12 days later. 


RE-ASSESSMENT 


Wume Pan American World Airways 
and Northwest Airlines waged their 
new battle of the Pacific last month 


NORTHWEST’S HARRIS: 
illogical, unnecessary, unfortunate 
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(see above), domestic operators won- 
dered if low-fare flying hadn’t gone far 
enough. In the first full year of coach 
operation in 1949, tourist hops lifted 
less than 4% of the air passenger load. 
By last year, total traffic had almost 
doubled from 1949’s 6.5 billion passen- 
ger miles to 12.1 billion and coaches 
got nearly 20%, a tenfold increase. This 
year, the guessers say, only 70% of do- 
mestic air travelers will go first class. 
No one complained about heavier loads. 
But a good many operators questioned 
what’s in it for them. 

Trouble is, explains a Capital Air- 
lines man, “air coach is more affected 
by seasonal influences than first class.” 
Since profit margins are slim on cheap- 
er fares, lines must keep planes loaded 
near capacity to break even. Even a 
small drop in passengers can erase 
profits. In October, American Airlines 
felt a 20% decrease in coach travelers 
from September’s level while first class 
totals held steady. United Airlines’ New 
York coach traffic declined 17%, first 
class only 5%. 

Whatever seasonal swings were in 
store, Capital’s President J. H. “Slim” 
Carmichael, who first started the do- 
mestic coach business in 1948, was in 
better flying trim than ever. Nine-month 
revenues, said he, climbed from $29.5 
million in 1952’s first three quarters to 
$34.3. For carrying 1,699,548 ticket 
holders vs. 1,489,891 in last year’s pe- 
riod, Carmichael’s per share net rose 
48c to $1.60. But despite glowing re- 
ports, the company probably will add 
no more coach flights until winter's ef- 
fect is fully understood. October coach 
loads skidded 16%, first class 10%. 

Although bigger lines eyed tourist 
trends uneasily, American pushed plans 
to double the number of DC-6s (from 
12 to 24) devoted to coaches. United 
Air Lines will have 30 low-fare DC-6s 
flying by 1955. At Trans World Air- 
lines, President Ralph S. Damon is 
hoping that low fares will lure new 
travelers into the air, has 45% of his do- 
mestic fleet in coach service. Although 
cheap seats may steal some full-fare 
passengers, he feels both services show 
similar ups and downs. 

If operators disagree on the coaches’ 
merit, all are in harmony over fare 
structures. All tariffs, say they, are too 
low. The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which sets fare levels, admits something 
is wrong with a base of 6.lc for stand- 
ard flights, 4c to 4%c for tourist. Right 
now CABmen are studying earnings, 
routes and competition, hope to come 
up with a sound fare pattern based on 
clear-cut economic facts. 











SHIPPING 





SCUTTLED DIVIDEND 


Reap out of the American Federation 
vf Labor, the crime-festered Inter- 
national Longshoreman’s Association 
massed for a protest meeting in Madi- 
son Square Garden last month. Playing 
on dockers’ emotions with the sure 
fingered touch of a concert violinist, 
carefully barbered executive vice-presi- 
dent Patrick J. (“Packy”) Connolly 
howled “outrage” at AFL attempts to 
lure ILA members into its newly set 
up dock union: “We were born and 
raised on the waterfront. We doubt 
anyone can blow in from nowhere and 
bust us up.” Raised to a fever pitch, 
Erie Basin dock boss Anthony Anas- 
tasia pledged fealty: “Ahm agonna stay 
witcha till I die.” 

United States Lines owners could 
only hope Tough Tony’s demise as a 
labor boss would be a quick one. Partly 
because the inter-union donnybrook 
brewed “grave possibilities of strikes 
and other difficulties,” U. S. Lines 
directors declared no fourth-quarter 
dividend. Harassed ashore, President 
John M. Franklin was also in trouble 
at sea. Nine-months’ net dropped to 
$4.9 million (down 57% from 1952). 
Explained Franklin: “The freight situa- 
tion has seriously deteriorated in recent 
months with no relief in sight.” 
Dwindling cargo as much as the threat 
of strikes cost owners their dividend 
checks. 

Like most operators, USL draws 
most of its revenue (80%) from freight, 
two-thirds of it on the trans-Atlantic 
run. According to Commerce Depart- 





FRANKLIN: 


ment statistics, dollar value of cargo 
shipped westbound to the U.S. from 
the United Kingdom, France and Ger- 
many increased 18% during the first 
five months of this year. U.S. exports 
to the three dropped 33%. And it’s vital 
outbound traffic (about 55% of gross) 
that puts the starch in USL margins. 

Nor could Franklin draw any com- 
fort from heavier westbound loadings. 
Reason: a rate war, touched off when 
resurgent, low-cost German bottoms 
and U.S. “independents” began buck- 
ing for a bigger slice of New York 
trade. Under their pressure the Con- 
tinental North Atlantic Westbound 
Freight Conference exploded. “Con- 
ferences” are trade associations in 
which U.S. operators, exempt from 
anti-trust laws by the Shipping Act of 
1916, join with foreign “competitors,” 
fix rates. Germans were non-confer- 
ence members. To counter their cut- 
price tactics, some operators bailed out 
of the organization. The Conference 
tacked up “open rates” and it was 
every man for himself. The Eastbound 
Conference was not involved in a rate 
cut melee. Why, is anybody’s guess. 
Says one Conference operator: “I sup- 
pose they figured it was just good 
business to stay in one organization and 
not the other.” 

Cargo manifests get thinner in 
winter months and while General 
Franklin sees “no relief in sight” 
volumewise, rates may pick up early 
next year. The Westbound Conference 
last month pulled itself together and 


filed a new accord with the Federa 
Maritime Board. It listed several new 
members, among them North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American Line, 

Any boost in U.S. Lines’ cash posi- 
tion is mostly dependent on legal 
eagles. The Government, says John 
Franklin, owes him $18.9 million in 
operating subsidies. About $10 million 
of this was escrowed last year when 
the Comptroller General ordered USL 
to fork up that much more on its con- 
struction share of “big ship” United 
States. Though the U.S. claimed Frank. 
lin’s building contract “voidable at the 
election of the United States,” the 
General stood on its validity. There the 
matter hangs. In February USL 
stormed into court for still another $8.7 
millien in subsidy “the Maritime 
Administration . . . certified as due for 
payment.” That’s still hanging fire, too, 


DISTRIBUTION SCUTTLE 


OwneERs OF minutely capitalized Atlan- 
tic Gulf and West Indies Steamship 
(150,000 common shares outstanding) 
were also beset by dwindling cargo and 
labor squalls. But unlike U.S. Lines 
shareholders (see above) they were 
awaiting the postman eagerly as pen 
sioners on the first of the month. I 
mid-October they met in the austere 
public library at Eliot, Maine, voted 
to liquidate holding company AGWIL. 
The tally: 128,000 shares for, 200 
against. Explains President Jerome A. 
Newman: “I suppose you could call 
the vote decisive. I don’t know why 
anybody would vote no.” 

How much money? In cash: $46 per 
share, plus 7/100 shares of Westem 
Pacific. Selling around 51, that rail 
stock brings AGWI owners a total of 


U.S. LINES’ UNITED STATES A-BUILDING: 
a matter of $10 million in construction costs 
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around $49.50 per share. AGWI. itself 
is flitting around 96 bid, 102 asked. 
Book value per share is $152, most of 
which is tied up in operating subsidiary 
New York and Cuba Mail Steamship 
Co. Cuba Mail will continue working 
the east coast U.S.-Cuba, Mexico 
trade, but “ultimately,” its 150,000 
shares will be turned over to AGWI 
owners too, listed on the Big Board. 
When? Says Jerome Newman, whose 
investment company (Graham & New- 
man) beneficially holds 15.8% of AGWI 
voting power: “That’s a matter for the 
Board to decide.” 

Directors decided to dissolve the 
holding company, says Newman, “be- 
cause it served no useful economic 
function.” Most of its cash ($7.7 mil- 
lion) came from previously liquidated 
subsidiaries. Among them was Southern 
Steamship Corp., which steamed back 
into coastwise operations after War II, 
folded in 1947. Like other coasters, it 
was smashed between the anvil of 
rising costs and the hammer of truck 
and rail competition. 

Investment man Newman himself 
holds 5,300 shares of AGWI common, 
thinks his distribution “is a very un- 
usual thing. Most managements like 
to hold on to stockholders’ money.” 
Before deciding to snap open their 
portfolio, AGWI directors “looked 
around very carefully” for some place 
to put their cash to work. “We actually 
had an option on a sizable block of 
stock in another shipping company. 
But it was subsidized. Looking at it 
from every angle,” recalled he, “we 
decided we’d had enough of subsidized 
operations.” 

For Newman “subsidized opera- 
tions” to date have meant plenty of 
wrangling. Federal Maritime Board last 
year finally got squared away as to 
New York and Cuba Mail operating 
differential for crew wages in 1948, 
1949 and 1950. Early this year it got 
its books straightened out on cash due 
for subsistence, stores and equipment 
in 1949 and 1950. Like other deep 
water sailors, NYCM will find subsidy 
especially helpful. Slack cargo offerings 
knocked consolidated six-month gross 
to $6.7 million, 34% below last year 
and lowest since 1950. 


FAST TURNAROUND 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES would 
have run in the red last year, except 
for subsidy. Appearing before a Senate 
Shipping subcommittee last month, 
vice-president W. K. Varcoe pointed 
out one reason why. The U.S. Military 
Sea Transportation Service is ferrying 
“. . . Red Cross workers, Civil Service 
employees” and others trans-Pacific, 
“thus subtracting business from private 
shipping lines.” 
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WORTH STREET HUMILITY 


Humiiry may be an overworked word 
in the Arthur Godfrey Era, but the 
employees of M. Lowenstein & Sons 
will hear it for years to come. Reason: 
it is the philosophy of bossman Leon 
Lowenstein. As he so dramatically says, 
“we have to be humble because we're 
so big. A company with a volume of 
$10 or $12 million a year can afford 
to be independent, buy from different 
suppliers, sell different customers. But 
once you hit the big league no more 
independence—just humility.” 
Lowenstein is primarily a merchan- 


LEON LOWENSTEIN: 
he’s got humility 


diser of mass-produced, low-priced 
cotton goods. His 23 divisions sell 
fabrics (half company manufactured, 
half purchased on the outside) ranging 
from housedresses to men’s shorts to 
low-priced upholstery fabrics. Mer- 
chandising aids include more than 20 
teletype machines to customers and 
mills (his 1,000 New York employees 
decide what and how much the 9,000 
in the South shall make), “more IBM 
tabulation machines than anyone else 
in the industry” to make up sales 
checks, “the most complete textile 
pattern library in the U.S.”—and sales- 
men. 

Typical are the “Bonafab” embossed 
line of cotton fabrics in 25 different 
embossing backgrounds, 100 print 
patterns (each in four-color combina- 
tions) and 28 plain colors. Wholesaling 
at about 52c a yard and retailing about 
98c a yard, these fabrics, like others, 
are made up in small samples for 
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selling purposes. When the order is 
signed on the dotted line Lowenstein 
makes up the desired amount. For the 
industry’s biggest cotton converter this 
system means less storage space, less 
inventory. 

Not one to miss a market, Lowen- 
stein has a catchall “utility” division 
to supply trades the other 22 specific 
trade divisions might overlook—um- 
brellas, school bags, luggage linings. 
And in the basement of the New York 
company-owned building are displayed 
towers of damaged bolts of cloth for 


GODFREY: 
he’s got patterned cotton 


sale to 
business. 

Right now, like other cotton goods 
merchandisers, Lowenstein plugs nov- 
elty cottons. Fashion makes them 
profitable. Secretary-treasurer Edward 
Goldberger figures “these have given us 
new outlets—and better profit margins. 
In an industry where the margin is so 
small, a slight increase can have a 
tremendous effect.” These novelties 
(mostly glazed finished) are wanted 
by Lowenstein customers—50% manu- 
facturers of low-priced women’s apparel 
(housedresses mostly), children’s ap- 
parel, handkerchiefs, and decorative 
and household articles. Some 20% goes 
to chain stores, 15% to wholesalers, and 
the rest to export. 

Profitable as cotton upgrading may 
be, Goldberger points out that the 
whole economy is upgrading. Thus last 
year the company entered the medium- 
priced field by contracting with Asso- 


jobbers in the “seconds” 








ciated American Artists Galleries for 
more expensive designs. Most of these 
are more vivid color modernistic 
patterns than the usual Lowenstein 
design—there are about 30 patterns in 
the line at present. Sold under the 
trade name “Signature,” these whole- 
sale at 75c a yard vs. Lowenstein’s 
lowest apparel goods price of 17c a 
yard, have been sold in posh emporia 
like Lord & Taylor’s and Carson Pirie 
Scott. 

Operations like this have added up 
to big sales. In spite of textile industry 
slumps and tough competition, Lowen- 
stein volume has increased steadily 
from $64.7 million in 1946, when the 
company became publicly owned, to 
$173 million last year—and bigger sales 
at 1953 year-end. 

Although Lowenstein has been in 
business since 1889, the push to the 
big time did not come till after War 
II. Then short supplies made integra- 
tion virtually a necessity. Recalls chair- 
man Leon Lowenstein: “We found that 
some of our very good friends who had 
been our suppliers of grey goods got a 
little greedy, and wanted our profits.” 
Lowenstein also found that with the 
merchandising and finishing know-how 
accumulated over the years, integra- 
tion was simply a matter of buying 
grey goods mills. Between 1946 and 
1948 he picked up four of them, plus 
a plant which makes denims and 
woven sportswear. These, along with 
the Rock Hill (S.C.) finishing plant 
built in 1929 and a new synthetic 
fabric mill (about 10% of the business 
is in synthetics), comprise the manu- 
facturing end. 

All are Southern plants—about half 
unionized, half not. Goldberger talks 
no figures on pay, but claims “the mills 
run three shifts, six days a week and, 
except for vacations and an extremely 
few slow-ups, always have. Our policy 
is to run all mills as much as possible.” 

Apparently this practice is not as 
profitable as it might be. Although the 
company lost money in only one of its 
64 years, the earnings record at best 
is erratic. In both 1947 and 1948 
profits topped $10 a share, fell to $3.46 
in 1949, came back for a $6.50 
showing in 1950, down again to $4.05 
the following year, back again last year 
to $5.16 a share. This year Wall Street 
analysts say the figure will be $7; com- 
pany officials put it better than last 
year but not that good. 

A garrulous individual, Lowenstein’s 
pet topic is the new New York office 
building now going up on the site of 
the old Empire Theater: “the trend is 
toward midtown. With present traffic 
conditions, it’s a smart move. We want 
the young men years from now to say 
‘Those old men had vision.’” Humility, 
too. 





CHEMICALS 








ALLIED ADV ANCE 


THE PRODUCT Mix of sprawling Allied 
Chemical & Dye runs the gamut from 
anti-skinning agents to wood preservers. 
With prosperity percolating through 
virtually every nook and cranny of the 
economy, President Fred Emmerich’s 
third-quarter income pushed to a rec- 
ord high. Nine-month pretax profits 
(up 10.7%) totaled $66.9 million, sales 
(up 14%) to $411.3 million. 

According to VP Glen B. Miller, sales 
momentum was “fairly well distributed” 
through all eight Allied divisions. Only 
road materials and insecticides lagged 
behind. Droughty weather through 
most of the summer apparently put the 
damper on bugs without much chemi- 
cal help. Observes Miller: “Insecticides 
have been pretty rocky. Infestation 
hasn’t been very high. That varies from 
year to year.” Showing little variation 
is fertilizer consumption. Since 1947 
“grow stuff” sales have increased from 
15,000,000 to 22,000,000 tons. Have 
they been slowed by this year’s farm 
income dip? 

For Allied this is an important ques- 
tion. A full sixth of well-diversified gross 
comes from ammonia and other fertil- 
izer mixes. Says VP Miller: “We've 
been operating at full capacity. What 
will happen next year no one can tell.” 
Counting growing inventories, some 
formulators are already crying the 
blues. Their problem: dry weather. It 
has held up fall planting. But Allied 
has yet to feel the pinch. Says Miller: 
“Relatively, there’s not much fertilizer 
used in the fall anyway. Demand be- 
gins to pick up in December and, of 
course, hits its peak in the spring.” 
And it will be “early next year,” he 
thinks, before Allied can tell whether 
farmers’ dwindling egg money will cut 
ammonia gross. Miller is not worried 
over methanol. High mercury readings 
have slowed anti-freeze turnover too, 
but Miller says: “We're not a big factor 
in methanol. When demand is strong 
we produce it. Otherwise we just stick 
to ammonia.” 

Like other producers, Allied has been 
expanding and refurbishing ammonia 
plant. Two biggest installations (at 
Hopewell, W. Va. and South Point, 
Ohio) have not only boosted tonnage, 
but at year’s end may show bigger mar- 
gins, too. Formerly based on coke, they 
made the transition to natural gas last 
quarter. For “competitive reasons” Mil- 
ler cannot spell out savings realized 
on the petrochemical switch, calls 
them “substantial.” “Other things being 
equal,” he is sure the change “will have 
some effect” on year-end pretax profits. 
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Matched against 18 other top test 
tubers over the decade 1943-’52, art 
collector Fred Emmerich’s operating 
ratio is rather high. Long a supplier of 
low-profit bulk items to the process in- 
dustry, Allied is raising its sights. First 
debt financing—last year’s $50 million 
bank loan, this year’s huge $200 mil- 
lion debenture issue—were symbolic of 
the big change. Previously Allied had 
grown entirely from within. New plants 
this year are running at an estimated 
$150 million, about half the $313 mil- 
lion anted up during the eight years 
from 1945 to 1952. 

The cash is going into higher profit 
operations like the nylon plant abuild- 





ALLIED’S EMMERICH: 
he looks for fatter margins 


ing near Hopewell. According to VP 
Miller, this will “probably” churn into 
production in the third quarter of next 
year. Annual capacity: 20,000,000 
pounds. D spending on denier, current 
nylon prices range from $6 to $1.65 a 
pound, Says Miller: “In relation to to- 
tal U.S. production the plant will be 
relatively small. But it’s going to meap 
plenty to us.” It’s by this kind of up- 
grading that Emmerich hopes to fatten 
margins. 

Allied expanded existing plant this 
year, too, but so far more chlorine, 
pthallic anhydride and aluminum flu 
oride production hasn’t meant much to 
gross. Most of the new capacity bowed 
in during the third quarter “and it takes 
two to three months before you get 4 
plant operating efficiently.” A bigger 
sales boost may have come from price 
increases, especially in chlorine and 
soda ash. 

Says Miller: “They weren’t big in- 
creases, but pricewise both products 
have been behind the parade for a long 


time.” 


Forbes 
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MATHIESON’S MOTORS 


Luxe ALLIED (see p. 20), Mathieson 
Chemical was once a purveyor of bulk 
inorganics. Since 1947, when ex-Du 
Ponter Tom Nichols took over the con- 
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trols, the Baltimore test tuber’s sales 
have climbed 267% vs. 138% for Dow. 
Nichols has sparked this drive with (1) 
acquisitions like Squibb, (2) joint en- 
terprises like recently formed Matholin 
Corp. (see Forses, p. 26, Sept. 1 
1953). Latter enterprise, 50-50 owned 
by Mathieson and Olin Industries, 
promises to exploit Nicholas’ hydrazine. 

A rocket fuel, hydrazine also has big 
potential in Olin’s favorite sphere-ex- 
plosives. Last month Tom Nichols 
slipped still another hydrazine ace out 
of his sleeve, began jockeying for a 
piece of smallish Reaction Motors. Its 
liquid fuel rocket motors powered the 
Bell X-1, first craft to crack the sound 





MATHIESON’S NICHOLS: 
he got more hydrazine 


barrier and the even faster Douglas 
Skyrocket. If enough of the Rockaway, 
N. J. outfit’s owners accept Nichols’ 
offer to buy their shares at $16 each, 
he'll snap up still another experimental 
hydrazine outlet. 


SULPHUR AND SULPHUR 

“KING OF THE CHEMICALS,” natural sul- 
phur costs producers plenty in royal- 
ties. Apart from lease fees, for every 
ton pumped out of Texas diggings, the 
Lone Star State collects $1.40 in brim- 
stone taxes from Texas Gulf Sulphur 
and other operators. State pickings were 
trimmed in late October when U. S. 
District Court Judge Jack Ryan came 
up with an obiter dictum (“there’s sul- 
phur and sulphur”), ruled yellow stuff 
recovered from sour natural gas exempt 
from the levy. Frasch processors like 
Texas Gulf will continue to ante up, 
but for Phillips Chemical and other 
Pipeline producers, the decision was 
goods news. They’ve been paying brim- 


Stone taxes under protest for some 
time. 
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BOILING OIL 


TEXAS BUSINESSMEN like to picture 
themselves as freewheeling champions 
of free enterprises. They point proudly 
to the industrial race between Houston 
and Fort Worth-Dallas. But most of 
the new plants and new money in the 
Lone Star State owes its existence to 
the vast pools of underground oil (45% 
of U. S. crude production) on which 
Texans sit. 
But the championship of the Free 
Enterprise Debatirg League seems 
secondary when hard cash is at stake. 
So nobody was too surprised when 
Ernest Thompson, chairman of the 
Texas Oil Commission, told indepen- 
dent crude men last October that state 
wells would be rationed down to 17 
days~ production during November. 
The rationale for Thompson’s regula- 
tory powers is “conservation” (“The 
best place to store oil until you need it 
is in God’s reservoir”). The reason for 
Thompson’s regulatory powers is the 
small oilman’s interest in keeping up 
the price of crude. 
There are times—and the near future 
may be one of them—when this interest 
is not shared by the great refiners. 
Crude producers must sell their black 
liquid to someone, and the slim margin 
of profit in refining and marketing 
standard petroleum products keeps the 
number of independent refiners small. 
So the integrated majors (Jersey Stand- 
ard, Socony-Vacuum, Shell, Gulf, 
Texas, Indiana and California Stand- 
ards) keep refinery capacity above the 
limits of their own crude production. 
In addition to serving as an outlet for 
their own crude, the majors’ gasoline 
brands and service station chains take 
up most of the small producers’ flow. 
The big companies have economic 
interests too, not all in the state of 
Texas. They too make most of their 
profit from crude production. And there 
are no Texas Railway Commissions, no 
“allowables” in Iraq and Arabia. With 
Middle East crude priced at around 
$2.00 per barrel—vs. $2.90 in Texas— 
it is worth their while to maintain 
tanker fleets to feed their eastern re- 
fineries from abroad. How big a factor 
Persian Gulf crude has become can be 
seen in the production statistics of 
Aramco (owned jointly by Jersey and 
California Standard, Texas Company 
and Socony-Vacuum). Its annual out- 
put has gushed from 60,000,000 barrels 
in 1946 to 302,000,000 barrels last 
year. This year, the 134,000 wells in 
Texas will turn out about 1,080,000,000 








barrels under the “allowables” system. 
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It has become clear to Thompson 
and his fellow Texans that valving 
down their own crude output traces 
directly to the increase in Middle East 
imports. They have, in fact, dropped 
the “conservation” cry in the face- of 
a simple economic truth: the fewer 
days oil flows each month, the fewer 
solid gold Cadillacs Texans will buy. 

Last month the Independent Petro- 
leum Association demanded that the 
big refiners limit their imports to 10% 
of domestic demand. The coal pro- 
ducers seconded the motion, on the 
ground that fuel oil competition was 
getting too thick for them to handle. 
For a change, John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers seconded the coal pro- 
ducers in the interest of keeping ex- 
King Coal alive enough to provide 
jobs. Warned the independent oilmen: 
if the majors give no satisfaction, they 
will run to Congress for restrictive 
legislation. 

If business were conducted accord- 
ing to the pure mathematics of supply 
and demand taught in most economics 
courses, the majors could give the inde- 
pendent producers a simple answer: 
No. But there are more votes among 
the independents than among the 20 
corporations who refine most of the 
nation’s petroleum. 

Early last month Socony-Vacuum 
(which owns 10% of Aramco and is 
very nearly in the crude-deficit cate- 
gory itself) made a move which may 
bring the imports question closer to a 
head. It reduced gasoline prices by 
% cent per gallon, reversing a price rise 
earlier in the year. With stocks at a 
high level and gasoline price wars 
spreading, the market for petroleum 
products may soften still more. 

This would make cheaper imported 
crude even more important to the big 
refiners. And in order to keep their 
outlets, independents in Texas and 
elsewhere might conceivably be forced 
to sell their crude for less. Only last 
June crude prices were upped from 
$2.65 to $2.90 by Phillips Petroleum 
to “encourage new production,” and 
the rest of the industry followed suit. 

Unless Congress is willing to erect a 
national or hemispheric oil wall (there- 
by antagonizing the shaky, oil-depen- 
dent governments of the Arab world), 
the problem for Texas’ Thompson 
seemed to boil down to these alterna- 
tives: (1) bring up less crude at 
present prices, or (2) bring up more 
crude at the risk of lower compensa- 
tion per barrel. 








This Christmas PERSONALIZE 


Relatives, Business Associates 


FORBES BOOKS That Fit Their 


‘HIS year you can make your Christmas gifts fit. the 

individual interests of friends, relatives, business asso- 

ciates and clients with these FORBES books on: Inspi- 
ration, Labor Relations, Investments, Retirement, Executive 
Training, Health, Public Relations, Selling, Biography and 
Humor. 

Each of these books will prove a gift of lasting value 
and you save from 10% to 25% on orders of 2 or more 
books at this time. 


#1 THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE 
by Professor Harry Hepner $3.95 


The Forbes prize-winning manuscript that 
helps you rise above your personal prob- 
lems, outwit your worries and attain inner 
confidence and outer poise. Illustrated. 
Just published—October, 1953. 





#2 REVIEW AND REFLECTION 
—A Half-Century of Labor Relations 
by Cyrus S. Ching $3.95 


Cy Ching, who actively participated in 
the most dynamic 50 years of industrial 
relations, first within industry itself, and, 
subsequently, as Federal Mediator, re- 
views this vital era (1903-53) in his book. 
Just issued—October, 1953. 





#3 INVESTMENTS: 
Principles, Practices and Analysis 
by Douglas H. Bellemore $10.00 


Edition covering Principles and 
Practices only 7.00 


The most complete, up-to-date (1953) 
and significant books on investments 
Forbes has published since Schaback- 
er's “Stock Market Theory and Prac- 
tice." Discusses each type of security, including mutual 
funds, with specific tests for evaluating each. 198 
charts and tables. 





#4 AMERICA'S TWELVE 
MASTER SALESMEN $3.00 


Twelve outstanding successes bring 
you valuable pointers on the fine 
art of selling; among others: James 
A. Farley, Max Hess Jr., Conrad 
Hilton, Alfred E. Lyon, Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, Thomas J. Watson, 
William Zeckendorf, ete. All 12 
bring you many pointers of selling that you can use with profit. 





Books will be gift wrapped and an attractive Christmas 
gift card inscribed exactly as you wish will be mailed to 
arrive before Christmas. 1f you prefer, we will enclose 
your gift or business card. Enjoy the convenience of shop- 
ping from your home or office—no cutting into your 
already crowded holiday schedule. Remember, a few 
minutes now will save many hours of hectic Christmas 
shopping later. But please mail your gift instructions 
promptly so we can give them the personal attention they 


#5 499 SCOTTISH STORIES FOR 
THE PRICE OF 500 


by B. C. Forbes $2.02 


A hilarious collection of spritely Scottish 
stories, enjoyable for reading or retelling. 
Chock-full of chestnuts with a Scotch 
burr. Collected by B. C. Forbes. The Saturday 
Review of Literature says: "They'll ‘kilt’ you.” 






#6 WAYS AND MEANS TO 
SUCCESSFUL RETIREMENT 


by Evelyn Colby & John G. Forrest 
$3.50 


Packed with down-to-earth help on all 
the problems people face on retire- 
ment, especially the problems of 
finance . . . points out hundreds of 
ways for retired men and women to 
earn extra money from hobbies or part-time 
businesses they can start on a shoestiing. 





#7 SOLVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROBLEMS 


by Verne Burnett $3.00 


The author, Public Relations Counsel, 
shows concrete, actual problems of turn- 
ing public relations in your favor .. + 
tested ideas for getting your story across 
to employees, consumers, stockholders, 
executives, opinion makers, government agencies, 
clubs and special groups. 





#8 THIS WILL KILL YOU 


by Charles Furcolowe $2.75 
(Foreword: Dr. G. W. Carver) 


Here is a new form of guide-book 
on how to kill yourself. A humorous 
but downright sensible volume on 
matters of diet and health, pre- 
pared under the supervision of a 
distinguished physician — “guaranteed” to 
add years to your life or your money back! 
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deserve. Whether you remit now or later when billed, the 
important thing is to fill in the form and mail TODAY. 
And be good to yourself—order one or more of these 
new and recent books for yourself on the convenient coupon 
at right. 
#9 HOW AM |! DOING? 
by Robert F. Moore $3.00 


A practical guide book for the young 
executive who wants to “go places.” 
It is designed to help him get his 
bearing, fix a goal, chart a course and 
steer straight through to his chosen 
destination. 


#10 THE LIFE STORIES OF 
AMERICA'S 50 FOREMOST 
BUSINESS LEADERS $5.00 


Selected by a poll of 500,000 business- 
men—these 50 "foremost" explain how 
they rose to fame ... how they prepared 
themselves . . . how they won promotions 
by grasping opportunities . . . how they 
stay at the top. 50 biographies and 
photographs. Edited by B. C. Forbes. 


#11 101 UNUSUAL 
EXPERIENCES 
Collected and arranged 


by B. C. Forbes $3.50 


Inspiration and cheer gleaned from 
the careers of business leaders and 
other famous persons such as Luther 
Burbank, Andrew Carnegie, Calvin 
Coolidge, Walter P. Chrysler, Thomas 
Edison, David Sarnoff, etc. A delightful 
anthology of human interest stories to read 
and relate. 


#12 THE FORBES SCRAPBOOK 
OF THOUGHTS ON THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 

edited by B.C. Forbes Regular $5.00 

De Luxe 7.50 


Over 3,000 stimulating quotations of 
Guidance, Learning and Common Sense, 
chosen from 1200 of the world's great 
minds. Indexed by subject for ready 
use in preparing speeches, writing letters, 
sales bulletins, company reports or articles. 
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UTILITIES 





COMMONWEALTW’S SWITCH 


Ear.y in October, Willis Gale, chair- 
man of Chicago’s Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. threw a luncheon. Occasion: 
fiftieth anniversary of his Fisk Street 
station. Sharing the dais with Gale was 
General Electric’s Ralph Cordiner. GE 
founding father Charles Coffin and 
Commonwealth creator Samuel Insull 
similarly dined when GE-turbined Fisk 
first rumbled into operation a half cen- 
tury before. 

Since then, a lot of juice has 
hummed over the high lines. GE has 
become Big Electric; Edison (in kilo- 
watt hours sold) one of the nation’s Big 
Three electric utilities. Since 1932 
Commonwealth has been melding the 
debris of Insull’s shattered empire into 
an orderly corporate structure. In Jan- 
uary when owners voted to absorb 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 
Chairman Gale could gaze with satis- 
faction on an organization streamlined 
into one major and six satellite com- 
panies from a hodgepodge of 77. 

Last month he was mulling still an- 
other switch “in keeping with modern 
trends in the utility industry.” Idea: to 
split off Public Service gas operations 
into new corporation Northern Illinois 
Gas Co. and ultimately distribute its 
stock to Edison owners. “Over the long 
run,” says Gale, “simplified operation 
will mean more to the earnings of both 
companies.” Utilities under the reg- 
ulatory thumb of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission, observes Com- 
monwealth’s 


chief executive officer, 


COMMONWEALTH’S GALE: 
he was running short of gas 





have been asked to jettison their gas 
properties because the Government 
agency “thinks it makes for more ef- 
ficient operation and we do too, though 
we aren't under SEC jurisdiction.” 

Gale took over Edison’s chair last 
January, boasts “we've got one of the 
best gas territories in the country. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1952 gas revenues 
(14% of gross) increased 140%, elec- 
tric revenues only 58%. What’s sparked 
gas growth? “It’s cheaper and more 
efficient than: either coal or oil. So for 
heating purposes, it’s very popular. 
But our electric revenues have been 
growing, too.” They have, but not so 
fast as the national average. 

In the postwar period, kilowatt hours 
sold register a 41.5% gain vs. 80% for 
all U.S. “Something over 50%” of Edi- 
son gross is metered in metropolitan 
Chicago. Residential loads per cus- 
tomer and as a percentage of operat- 
ing revenues also fall below the na- 
tional mean. Explains Gale: “That's 
true of any big city where a lot of 
people live in apartments.” Cliff dwell- 
ers rarely have room for a big array of 
power-hungry, big ticket appliances. 
Still, there were enough wife savers 
plugged into Edison lines during the 
fiscal year ended September 30 to help 
push gross to $325.6 million (up 9%), 
net to $36.4 million (up 10%). 

Pretax profits slipped slightly, per- 
haps because of weightier fuel expense 
(up from 19% to 21% of electric rev- 
enues). There was only a “slight in- 
crease” in coal costs. The boost reflects 
the smaller amount, of natural gas Gale 
is allowed to fire his boilers. Amount of 
this “varies considerably” and “it’s go- 
ing to get considerably smaller.” Edison 
has been feeding on The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. surplus. It recently 
came up with additional underground 
storage, will store away summer over- 
ages till they are needed to meet win- 
ter peaks. This cuts into Gale’s supply. 

Edison fuel bills hover around the 
national average. In the last couple of 
years return on invested capital has 
been held to around 4%. Gale recently 
filed a rate request bid, is now sweat- 
ing out cross examination. If approved, 
return will rise to around 5%%. Says 
Gale: “They're required to give us an 
answer one way or the other by May 
22, 1954. We hope they'll decide long 
before that.” 


CASCADES CROPPER 

“SITTING ON a powder keg, waiting for 
the axe,” live-tongued Frank McLaugh- 
lin once told Forses no utility has ever 
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been “so hopelessly hogtied, hams 
hounded and hung” as his own $1119 
million Puget Sound Power & Light, 


Reason: legislation which enabled 
hatchet-happy Public Utility Districts 
to condemn Puget properties piece- 
meal. 

Fighting its way through a tangle of 
litigation as hard to follow as District 
names are to pronounce (examples: 
Snohomish, Skagit, Chelan), there 
emerged early this year a proposal that 
would have preserved owners’ stake- 
merger with neighboring Washington 
Water Power Co. In mid-October 
Washington State Public Service Com- 
mission gave the meld its approving 
nod. Company shareholders had previ- 
ously done so, though McLaughlin 
complained a minority group was try- 
ing “to cram a merger down Puget'’s 
throat on... Washington Water 
Power's terms.” 

Last month McLaughlin and Co, 
called the sale off. Reason: “Ceaseless 
bickerings, legal snarls, turmoil and 
strife.” 

There was at least one indication 
legal infighting would intensify. “Pro- 
foundly shocked” by directors’ “arbi- 
trary” action against “the general de- 
sire of the stockholders,” Laurence M. 
Marks, kingpin of an owners group 
which earlier failed in an attempt to 
unseat McLaughlin, rallied his forces 
in an attempt to push the merger 
through. 

With Puget Sound’s “overall position 
... the soundest in. . . history,” 
McLaughlin took his reins in hand, 
snapped he could not “live forever and 
a day in a twilight zone or operate in 
a vacuum.” 


CASH DASH 


Wat STREET may be dismayed by 
dwindling Big Board volume, but in 
the electric utilities they've still got a 
fine underwriting meal ticket. Prime 
worry: how much more of it will be 
grabbed off by institutional buyers. In 
the first nine months of this year, ac- 
cording to Edison Electric Institute, 
the country’s fastest-growing industry 
put close to $2 billion into new plant. 
Last year: $1.4 billion. 

Debt securities raised most of this 
seed cash (68% vs. 62% last year) but 
to brokers’ discomfiture, the larger 
institutions walked off with a much 
bigger share of it. Private placements 
climbed 365% (from $137.4 to $639.4 
million), accounted for 33% of total 
financing. Last year: about 10%. For 
utility chieftains, private dickers spell 
freedom from market uncertainties and 
more often than not, lower underwrit- 
ing and interest charges. Utilities 
may be cash-hungry, but not so hungry 
as to pass up a good deal. 


Forbes 
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SWEET TOOTH GONE? 


“Ip HERSHEY would drop the 5c candy 
bar, the whole industry would follow 
immediately—and happily,” summed 
up a candyman last week. Chances are 
Hershey may reluctantly do just that. 
As salesmanager Gallagher put it: “We 
make money on the 5c bar and we'll 
stay with it as long as possible—but 
with the trend toward 10c bars and 
cocoa bean prices going higher. . . .” 

Hershey Chocolate Corporation is 
the nation’s No. 1 candy bar maker, 
and what Hershey makes the industry 
makes—or loses sales. Other candy 
manufacturers get hepped over surveys 
showing consumers’ growing preference 
for the more profitable 10c bar. But 
until the nickel bar is taken off the 
market, there can be no real switch. 
And bigger, more efficient Hershey has 
served notice the small bar goes only 
after a struggle. 

Cocoa prices may do what lesser in- 
dustrymen could not. Last month New 
York spot cocoa sold at 46c a pound 
vs, around 33c in the early part of the 
year (price had never climbed to 10c 
until 1946). Because of rampant tree 
diseases in cocoa-growing areas (new 
trees take seven years to develop) plus 
British and Brazilian controls, a return 
to lower prices is apparently out. More 
than most candymakers, Hershey’s for- 
tunes are tied to the cocoa market. In 
the first six months of the year sales 
dropped 2%, profits sweetened 14%. 
Reason: lower cocoa prices. 

Cocoa prices play no part in such 
candy bars as Curtiss’ “Baby Ruth” 
and similar bars whose coating is not 
real chocolate. Non-chocolate user Life 
Savers will “hold the 5c price. We 
don’t have as much a problem as bar 
makers—but we have higher costs and 
other problems” (in the first half sales 
dropped, profit margins widened by 
4%, and taxes knocked net 1% lower 
than last year). 

But dropping the 5c chocolate bar 
would influence the whole candy field. 
While candy bars ring up 48% of in- 
dustry revenue dollars, candy in one-, 
two- and five-pound boxes accounts for 
30%, bulk 19% and 9% in nickel or dime 
boxes or bags. And the whole industry 
needs a boost of some kind: volume is 
no longer automatic. What with nutri- 
tionists, dentists, skin specialists, diets 
and the like, the kiddies will be lucky 
to get an occasional bonbon, much less 
the sacksful candymakers would like 
to sell them. Previously, youngsters 
from six to twelve put away more 
Sweets than any other age bracket. 
Theorizes Harry Lustig, executive sec- 
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retary for the Association of Manufac- 
turers of Confectionery and Chocolate: 
“We work on the theory that candy is 
one of the first natural cravings of a 
human being and at those ages there 
are not too many intelligent places for 
small money.” Quips another candy- 
man: “Kids used to be expected to like 
candy. Nowadays psychiatrists say if 
they eat candy, they're unloved.” 

Consumption of all candies appears 
to be levelling off at around 17 pounds 
per person per year (17.2 in 1952, 
16.9 in 1940). War years were the big 
ones—19 pounds in *41 and °43, 20.5 
pounds in 1944. But then the Army 
sold huge quantities in PXs, and candy 
was sent to the boys from the folks 
back home. 

Sweet research is a necessity, for two 
big reasons: (1) fear that another 
manufacturer might garner a sizable 
market with a “fad” candy and (2) the 
hope of finding a new product that will 
tempt the nation back to quantity con- 
sumption. The U. S. Govt. is interested 
too. The Department of Agriculture in 
conjunction with the National Confec- 
tioners' Association operates regional 
laboratories in Georgia and Louisiana. 
Purpose: to develop new sweets. The 
Agricultural Department’s interest is in 


CANDY CUSTOMER: 
is 17.0 pounds a year too much? 
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finding a use for surplus crops; so far, 
no great luck. 

Altogether 77 agricultural products 
go into all kinds of candy (100 basic 
kinds, 100,000 different combinations) , 
but chocolate in one form or another 
remains the U. S. favorite. Some choco- 
late makers put their future in finding 
a higher melting point for chocolate, 
say it will open a new summer market. 
Other die-hards claim U. S. citizens 
have no taste for chocolate in hot 
weather—messy or not. Big impetus 
came during World War II when the 
Army demanded meltproof chocolate 
for soldiers in the South Pacific. As any 
GI knows, this was hardly even edible, 
let alone successful in the commercial 
free-for-all. 

Trouble is chocolate has various levels 
of heat resistance, and when it solidi- 
fies after melting turns a grey or white- 
streaked color. To date retailers have 
been unable to convince the great 
American public that such candy is not 
stale but only changed in appearance. 
But appearance is what sells. For sum- 
mer, there are “chocolate flavors,” 
“chocolate coatings,” even white and 
pastel colored “chocolate’—none of 
which is real chocolate. 

Right now candymakers claim to be 
“more optimistic than ever” about pres- 
ent experiments, but so far none are a 
commercial success. In this old-line tra- 
ditional business, virtually all manu- 
facturers (1,365, mostly privately 
owned) work secretly. Each feels he 
can find the answer by himself. 
Hersheyman Gallagher reveals “we 
have no interest in making anything 
but real chocolate, but we tried upping 
the melting point by processing cocoa 
butter in a certain way. I tasted it, but 
I certainly didn’t like it. It isn’t on the 
market. The answer is expensive and 
years away.” 

For Hershey, this is simply one more 
problem to be considered in doing 
business. Sales last year were $152.7 
million. While that was almost $2 mil- 
lion less than 1951 and a far cry from 
1948’s $168.6 million, competitive 
pressure was hardly to blame: E. J. 
Brach & Sons rang up sales of $39.3 
million last year, Life Savers counted 
to $18.4 million and Sweets Company 
of America $9.9 million. And Hershey 
has yet to see if advertising pays. Aside 
from spot trade ads, Hershey advertise- 
ments aren’t. 

While individual companies may do 
fine and overall production continues 
up (this year 2,676,000,000 pounds, 
making the second consecutive 6,000,- 
000-pound increase), a levelling off of 
sales is hardly a good sign. But from 
the candymakers’ unconcerned attitude 
it looks as though they expect candy 
will soon be recommended as a cure for 
the common cold. 











NATURAL GAS 





WAR 

A BRAND new fight has just started in 
the natural gas industry. Challenger: 
oft-swinging Gardiner Symonds. This 
time the furor is caused by his plan to 
move in on territory marked by Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corporation 
and long-time foe Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corporation as their own. It ail 
started when Symonds, president oi 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Corpora- 
tion, asked the FPC to okay a $45 mil- 
lion expansion of its system to the New 
York-Philadelphia area. Promptly re- 
torted Transcontinental prexy Tom P. 
Walker: “We probably will take steps 
to intervene when Tennessee Gas’ ap- 
plication comes up for hearing before 
the F.P.C.—we are working on a plan 
to increase natural gas deliveries in that 
area.” Caught by the surprise move, 
Walker had no further details at the 
moment. At mid-November TE boss 
Reginald H. Hargrove had not been 
heard from, but it was a sure thing he'd 
have his say too. 

Symonds did not walk into the Fed- 
eral Power Commission unprepared. 
His pockets bulged with eight con- 
tracts. Transcontinental’s calm went up 
in smoke when it was revealed three 
signers were among its biggest custom- 
ers. Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York signed for 10,000,000 cubic 
feet daily, Brooklyn Union Gas wants 
25,000,000 and Long Island Lighting 
will be satisfied with 5,000,000 a day. 
Transcontinental’s 1952 annual report 
shows Consolidated contracts for a max- 
imum supply of 128,000,000 cubic feet 
daily, Brooklyn Union for 70,000,000, 
Long Island Lighting for 35,000,000. 





Bs 
TENNESSEE GAS’ SYMONDS: 


a battle for New York customers, and a running fight with F. P. C. 


The big assault hit Texas Eastern’s 
customers too. Tennessee plans to sup- 
ply Philadelphia Electric with 30,000,- 
000 cubic feet daily, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company with 20,000,000 and 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company 
with 30,009,000. To do all this, Sy- 
monds wants to relocate a 243-mile, 24- 
inch pipeline, authorized but unbuilt, 
from northern Pennsylvania to New 
York City suburbs. 

To win State approval (which New 
York immediately gave) Symonds of- 
fered a spanking new service. In ex- 
panded northern Pennsylvania facili- 
ties (part of the expansion request) 
Tennessee Gas would store excess gas 
from the area’s eight largest distributing 
companies, deliver it on request at the 
rate of 126 mcf daily. Object: to avert 
cold weather shortages. 

It promised to be a good fight, for 
this small, highly-concentrated area ac- 
counts for 3% of the nation’s total con- 
sumption, is fast-growing and almost 
depression-proof residentially. But the 
latest skirmish in the industry will cer- 
tainly not be the last. Growing pains 
will lead to more pushing and shoving. 
Natural gas, which now supplies almost 
25% of the nation’s energy, is aiming 
for the number one spot. Now gasmen 
talk blithely of supplying 14,500,000 
home heating customers in 1956 versus 
11,000,000 families today and 4,000,- 
000 in 1940. Home heating is most 
profitable, but industrial use accounts 
for most volume. With increased use of 
natural gas as a basic source for or- 
ganic chemicals,, hydro-carbons and 


petrochemicals, the field is wide open. 
Small figures have no place in gas- 





men’s talk. Oné “big reason is‘ the cost 
of expanding. During 1948-’52 a total 
of $5.2 billion (69% of it in 1950-’52) 
went for transmission, distribution, pro- 
duction and storage facilities. This year 
$1.5 billion was the expansion budget; 
next year it will be $1.2 billion. 

Most of this comes from new money, 
Just two days prior to Tennessee Gas’ 
announcement, Northern Natural Gas 
put $25 million of 3%% debentures on 
the market. The cash is needed to pay 
off short-term construction loans and for 
more expansion. On the heels of this, 
American Louisiana Pipe Line Com- 
pany (new American Natural Gas Com- 
pany subsidiary) revealed plans to ask 
investors for $130 million — provided 
F.P.C approval was forthcoming on the 
building of a 1,200-mile pipe line from 
New Orleans to Detroit. American Na- 
tural Gas was slated to buy the $205 
million common, but there would also 
be $97.5 million in first mortgage bonds 
and $12 million in convertible interim 
notes. 

The urgent new money need makes 
gasmen more than just stockholder 
“conscious”; a better word would be 
“infatuated.” Some pay out more than 
they make. Northern Natural Gas 
earned only $1.76 and $1.48 a share in 
1951 and 1952 but kept fast to its 
$1.80 dividend (this year NNG will 
probably be able to afford it). Colum- 
bia Gas stockholders collected 90c in 
dividends last year although earnings 
last year were 83c and are likely to be 
about the same this year. Most com- 
panies shy at going this far, but they 
never forget the powerful stockholder. 

Last year was particularly rough on 
net. Of the 17 biggest gas concerns, 
only five reported better earnings than 
1951—and one of these, Southern Natu- 
ral, was up only a penny a share. 
United Gas was no better or worse off 


TEXAS EASTERN LINES AT NEW YORK APPROACHES: 
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than the preceding year, came out with 
identical results. Texas Gas Transmis- 
sion president W. T. Stevenson spoke 
for the majority when he said “lower 
1952 earnings are a temporary situa- 
tion brought about by one primary fac- 
tor, the lag in adjusting sales rates to 
absorb increased costs.” Unregulated 
field gas which cost 5c per mef a few 
years ago now sells for 10c to 15c, at 
times even 20c. Higher costs entitle 
the industry to ask the F.P.C. for an 
increase in prices. It takes up to two 
years for an answer. As obviously frus- 
trated Northern Natural Gas president 
John F. Merriam wrote in the 1952 an- 
nual report, “[We] finally received 
some rate relief during the year. More 
than two years after the Company’s first 
application for a rate increase the 
F.P.C. issued an order granting North- 
ern Natural about $5,000,@00 of the 
$10,000,000 requested.” 

This year things look better. That 
F.P.C. philosophy may have changed 
is evidenced in rate relief granted to 
Southern Natural Gas and Mississippi 
River Fuel. Both were decided without 
lengthy hearings (about 30 companies 
have rate cases pending). But the deci- 
sion on United Fuel Gas, a Columbia 
Gas subsidiary, is debatable. There the 
commission benevolently bestowed 
United with the right to a 64% return, 
said this compared with 5%% in earlier 
cases. United protested that attached 
qualifications knocked future earnings 
on the rate base to less than 4%. The 
F.P.C. will reconsider. 

Rate increases have yet to scare cus- 
tomers away. Gas for industrial space 
heating cost around 52c per million 
B.T.U. in the Midwest, against 70c for 
coal and 95c for oil. But increases have 
their effect on company earnings. Texas 
Eastern’s Hargrove, for one, pointed 
out that results of rate increases granted 
in December, 1952 and September, 
1953 would be showing soon (though 
nine-months’ profits fell to 98c from 
$1.09 in the same period of 1952). But 
increases alone will not change profit 
complexions radically—new outlets are 
the real boosters. Thus United Gas 
earnings are helped by the $129 mil- 
lion construction project (1,000 miles 
of pipeline, plus dehydration plants, 
compressor stations) in Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi—put into produc- 
tion a year ago. The expansion made 
United the world’s first company ca- 
pable of handling a trillion feet of gas 
annually and stepped nine-month earn- 
ings up to $1.87 vs. 94c a year ago. 

The industry is twirled in a vicious 
circle. Demand is growing, but so are 
the prices charged by field gas sup- 
Pliers. For this reason, the pipeliners’ 
No. 1 problem is to keep the F.P.C. 
from standing still on rates. 
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(LABOR RELATIONS 


Zero round 


THE BARGAINING table, traditional 
victim of banging and pounding, 
may soon start enjoying some sur- 
cease from assault and battery. 
There are signs on the horizon that 
the labor unions are converting to a 
policy of temperance in their de- 
mands for higher wages and/or 
fringes. 

The economic climate has a lot 
to do with the return to realism. 
Labor leaders can read business 
barometers as well as any. And al- 
though they say publicly that 
“higher wages to increase purchas- 
ing power is the answer to a busi- 
ness turndown,” privately they are 
singing another tune. 

A good case in point is the re- 
cent meeting of the Steelworkers 
Policy Committee of the CIO. The 
committee of 190 representing over 
500,000 steelworkers throughout the 
nation met in New York to hatch 
out a basketful of demands on the 
Steel industry as a preliminary to 
negotiations for a new contract 
which is due for reopening in June 
of 1954. Following the pattern of 
the past, the committee members 
began their confab by indulging in 
the luxury of raking management 
over verbal coals. This is common 
practice—to whoop it up for the 
boys back home. Then came the big 
pitch—a guaranteed annual wage. 
For a full day the oratory flourished 
(union leaders are an articulate 
crew). 

Came the summing up by David 
MacDonald, President of the Steel- 
workers Union. Now custom dictates 
that a union chieftain, like a foot- 
ball coach in a locker room pep talk, 
should send the boys out in a mood 
to put up a fight. But MacDonald 
pulled something new in the annals 
of negotiation preliminaries. Like a 
frugal father lecturing to his spend- 
thrifty sons, he told the committee- 
men not to look for “pie in the 
sky.” As one of MacDonald’s aides 
summed it up im private later: 
“We're not going to go into negotia- 
tions with high demands because 
we don’t think conditions warrant 
it. We're going to ask for pretty 
close to what we think we can get.” 

The Steelworkers are not an iso- 
lated case of slowing down the 
gravy train. The Oilworkers have 
dropped their “40 hours pay for 36 
hours of work” campaign. “Zero 








rounds,” where 
no direct wage 
boosts are 
given, are be- 
ginning to show 
up with increas- 
ing frequency 
in contract set- 
tlements. 

Another significant indicator. Union 
heads are disciplining local officers 
who are “strike-happy” and call 
walkouts in violation of existing 
agreements. In one case when a 
company fired the president of a 
local union ‘because he ordered men 
off the job in a dispute which should 
have gone through the grievance 
procedure, the International union 
refused to intervene on his behalf. 

Legal strike calls, too, are likely 
to be fewer and less severe in the 
coming months. Labor leaders are 
impressing employee bargaining 
teams with the futility of winning 
anything substantial these days by 
“hitting the bricks.” A good example 
is the action taken by the Chemical 
Workers (AFL) at its recent con- 
vention. The union resolved.that be- 
fore any local union could call a 
strike it must obtain permission from 
the Executive Board. In a frank 
appraisal of the current situation 
the union told its delegates: 

“More strikes have occurred in 
the past year than in any similar 
period in our history. The attitude 
of the employer has generally stiff- 
ened and collective bargaining gains 
have become increasingly difficult to 
obtain. This new attitude is gen- 
erally attributed to the new Admin- 
istration and the feeling of employ- 
ers that the Administration is friend- 
ly to them. This factor is not to be 
discounted. Along with this, how- 
ever, is the general feeling on the 
part of employers that the war econ- 
omy is to slacken. This, together 
with the tightening of credit brought 
about by higher interest rates, makes 
for more caution on their part. Em- 
ployers generally feel that competi- 
tion will be keener, hence bargain- 
ing tighter. We have not won all of 
our strikes and in some cases the 
compromise settlements have made 
it difficult to judge who won. Strikes 
lasted longer than previously. The 
strike situation may be generally 
summed up by stating that they are 
harder to win.” 


Lawrence Stessin 

















MOVIES 





UPT’s A B C’s 


LIKE OTHER theater operators, Albert 
L. Sugarman, co-owner of an Ohio 
neighborhood and drive-in chain, has 
been hard hit by TV. In the last six 
months he has shuttered two of his 
houses. Recently the exhibitor received 
a direct mail piece which he opened 
but never finished. Lead sentence: 
“There is a big future for you in tele- 
vision if you want it... .” 


Colleague Leonard Goldenson, 
United Paramount Theatres President, 
however, is convinced a big fu- 
ture glimmers in TV and wants it 
badly. But at the nine-month mark 
the big future seemed remote as ultima 
Thule. Though theater earnings spurted 
ahead of last year, American Broadcast- 
ing Co., acquired last winter, ran a $1 
million deficit. In 1952 ABC showed a 
$659,000 loss after a $336,000 tax car- 
ryback. But unlike exhibitor Sugarman, 
United Paramount owners did not see 
red. Despite ABC’s drag, and a 20% 
increase in outstanding stock, net per 
share registered $1.82 vs. last year’s 
$1.65. 


Sundered from parent Paramount 
Pictures by the Government-decreed 
divorce of-production-distribution from 
exhibition, Harvard Business grad Gol- 
denson has to dispose of a number of 
theaters. Nine-month capital gains 
($4.4 vs. $1.5 million last year) 
boosted net and outweighed turnstile 
receipts ($3.2 vs. $3.9 million). Stocky, 
articulate Goldenson still has about 65 
more houses to put on the block. The 
UPT President thinks his network “will 
be well on its way to earning its keep 
in 1954.” Pointing it in the right direc- 
tion has cost plenty. 

First crack out of the box, UPT 
rubbed out ABC’s $8.5 million debt. 
Another $4.5 million has gone into im- 
proved transmission facilities. Buttress- 
ing programming with such showcase 
comics as Ray Bolger, Danny Thomas 
and George Jessel has run up a “sub- 
stantial” tab, too. An inter-industry 
wrangle over the validity of Neilson, 
Trendex and other rating systems has 
clouded the picture, but Broadcast 
President Bob Kintner’s talent scouting 
has apparently borne fruit. Says Gol- 
denson: “With these developments giv- 
ing impetus to an upswing in fall busi- 


ness. . . . ABC should operate in the 
fourth quarter.” Estimate: net about 
$200,000. 


Since Goldenson carries water on 
both shoulders, TV doesn’t spell cata- 


clysm to him as it does to some ex- 
hibitors. 





The villain in moviedom’s fiscal tear 
jerker is not so much video, figures 
Goldenson, as multiple “runs and 
clearances” forced by the the Govern- 
ment consent decree. These, he groans, 
have truncated playing time, keep ex- 
hibitors from earning a picture's full 
potential. 

Like most exhibitors, Goldenson lev- 
els his biggest guns at production-dis- 
tribution and “unconscionable” film 
rentals. Charge: that Hollywood mo- 
guls have cut down on product flow, 
the better to make high rentals stick. 
Like Knute Rockne, UPT’s head man 
thinks “the best defense is a good of- 
fense.” Says he: “The exhibitor must 
protect himself whether it be by pro- 
ducing pictures, by financing produc- 
tion, or in some other manner. I don’t 
know of a better time to go into produc- 
tion than presently when the demand 
for pictures far exceeds the supply.” 

Figures suggest Goldenson had bet- 
ter give production a wide berth® and 
stick to his exhibition last. Capital 
gains from theater sales have, of course, 
made his way less thorny. But over 
1950-52 UP reported pretax profits of 
14.6% on sales and net on book value 
of 17.7%. Erstwhile parent Paramount 
Pictures is movie makers’ bluest chip, 
statistically. Over the same period its 
margins averaged 12%, return on net 
worth 8.8%. Exhibitors may cry the 
blues over “stiff” rental terms, but thus 
far UPT, at least, has apparently 
learned more than its A B C’s. 


RKO’S LIST 


Proor that some operators feel there 
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ALBERT LIST: 
“We will not liquidate the company.” 
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are still nickels to be turned in 
nickelodeons showed in RKO Theatres 
last month as a syndicate headed 
Wall Streeter David J. Greene handed 
out $4.75 a share for the 24% of out 
standing stock held by “erratic genius’ 
Howard Hughes. Prior to the 
RKO was going for 3% on the 
Board. Normally small potatoes vol. 
umewise, it turned over 63,000 shares 
the day after and has since hovered 
around 4. Possible reason: Wall Street 
whispers that Albert A. List, big man 
in the Greene combine (he snapped 
up 886,000 of the 929,000 shares pur 
chased) and new chairman would open 
his reign by selling off a group of RKO 
houses. 

A “Massachusetts industrialist,” List 
made his way into RKO Theaters 
from out of nowhere, much in the same 
way Ralph Stolkin & Co. got into RKO 
Pictures last year. Reportedly, List 
started business life as a Fall River, 
Mass. textile factor. New chairman and 
big stockholder of troubled U. S. Fin- 
ishing Co. (see Forses, July 1, 1952, 
p. 23), List in the past has been an in- 
and-outer. According to press reports, 
in the early 40s he bought into William 
Edwards Co., a Cleveland food dis- 
tributor. He sold out and in 194 
headed a group that bought control of 
National Refining Co., also in Cleve 
land. Its stock wound up on the block, 
too. List also had a hand in the acqui- 
sition of New England textile outfits 
William Whitman Co. and Aspinook 
Corp. Last year stockholders approved 
dissolution of the former, partial liqui- 
dation of the latter. 

Says a List spokesman: “There 
were plans to liquidate certain mar 
ginal properties before Mr. List came 
in. We're going to carry them out. We 
will not liquidate RKO, we'll com 
tinue to operate it.” What’s the at 
traction at RKO? “It’s a severely de- 
pressed company, but we think theres 
nothing wrong with it or its earnings 
potential that intelligent management 
can’t cure.” How would an “intelligent 
management” go about resuscitating 
RKO? “Specifically? We can’t say—yet. 

Almost half of RKO’s houses are 
spotted in metropolitan New York and 
even “intelligent management” may 
not be able to do much about heavy 
TV saturation. As sets in use climbed, 
box office receipts dropped from $37.8 
million in 1950 to $31.5 million ia 
1952. Net has hovered around $1 mil 
lion. At the half, gross was up and, 
with List in the lists, “things may take 
a turn for the better.” “Certainly,” says 
one broker, “they can’t get m 
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* Under the 1950 consent decree, “di 
vorced” exhibitors can still finance some 
picture-making. 


Forbes 
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NEW IDEAS 





No skating 

A fast-acting anhydrous chemical for 
ice and snow removal is now being 
packaged for home use. “Ice-Off’ may 
be used to thaw ice from steps, on 





walks or drives. Said to be eniiands to 
skin, clothing and vegetation and not 
to leave a residue (Surface Protection 
Co., Inc., 16799 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio). 


Post-master 

Prints up to five colors at one time 
on postcards, tags or labels. Operates 
on the spirit process principle, uses no 





stencils or inks. Messages are written, 
typed or drawn on master paper. The 
master paper is inserted in the Post- 
Master and carbon impressions are then 
transferred to cards with simple spirit 
solution (Master Addresser Co., 6500 
West Lake St., Minneapolis 16, Minn.). 


Crazy football 
For the small fry gridiron season, 


this trick football has been introduced. 
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Made of vinyl inflated plastic, the ball 
flops, flips and loops every time it is 
tossed. Screen painted in two colors 
(Alvimar Manufacturing Co., 1881 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.). 


Block for Buster 


A miniature concrete block machine 
with which youngsters can make their 
own %-inch scale blocks and build their 
own buildings. This certified builders 


set for all ages 6 to 60 is made of 
aluminum, and includes the block- 
making machine, sample cement block, 
cement mix and accessories (Earlanco 
Gift Shop, East Earl, Lanc. Co., Pa.). 


Taxwise 
Telephone - engagement handbook 
helps keep a record of tax-deductible 


household and entertainment expenses, 
charitable contributions, taxes paid, 


domestic payroll figures and medical 
expenses. The. telephone-address is 
permanently attached. The engagement 
section can be detached and filed with 
your income tax records (Taxwise, Box 
7274, Philadelphia, Pa.). 


Cleaner upper 

Industrial paper wiper consists of 
two “perf-embossed” sheets which are 
welded together for extra durability, 


cleaning action, dirt retention, and high 
absorbency (Scott Paper Co., Chester, 
Pa.). 
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(aside line in an instant" 


RCA MODERNPHONE 


Here’s the fast, modern way to cut 
the cost of interoffice communication 
—time-saving RCA Modernphone. 


RCA Modernphone gives every 
key man more time at his desk 
e@ Operates for pennies per year 
@ Does not broadcast your message 
e@ Helps cut switchboard load 
® Provides up to 30—or more— 
lines (Just push a button for 
your party, and talk) 


For literature, for a free 
demonstration of Modern- 
phone, write: RCA En- 

gineering Products, 
Dept. 231X, Building 15-1, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


SOUND PROOUCTS CAMDEN. N.J. 
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1954 PROSPECTS IN WALL STREET NOW 
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YOU CAN HIT A MONEY BULLS EYE IN 
1954 ONLY IF YOU CAN SEE THE TARGET 


S. WASHBURN MILLER 


There is a certain stock-market ex- 
pert in the city of Providence, who is 
going to make a “ceiling” forecast on 
stock prices for the 1954 year, and 
he will make this specific forecast 
before 1954 ever starts. His figures 
are ready now, because he believes that 
Wall Street’s 1954 is starting now! 

His figures undertake to name the 
highest levels common-stock prices 
can reach in the bodeful 1954 year. 

Even the LOW figure most valuable 
for 1954 will be calculated and named 
in terms of the D-J industrial average. 

He realizes that there will be 
“scoffers” who do not believe yet that 
forecasting has attained maturity; but 
he starts out with a fine back record 
and hopes to convince everyone that 
forecasting is mature...and beneficial. 

You will recall that this whole mar- 
ket started in June, 1949 at 161.60, 
and has since made highs and lows 
in this sequence; up to 235.47 and 
down to 196.81. Then up to 276.37 
and down to 256.35, then up to 
280.29 and down to pre-election low 
levels. New highs have been made 
since at 293.78 which gave his 1953 
Forecast an accuracy of 96.4%. 

Tillman’s batting averages on these 
secondary Pivot Points individually 
comes to 96.6%. 

However, the pivot figures on each 
year’s high since 1948 add up to 
1486.03. He gave forecast figures an- 
nually for each individual year which 
add up to 1482.81. By this scaled 
method this means a six-year average 
of top accuracy—at 99.6%. 

When, therefore, he tells this cor- 
respondent that 1954 will be the best 
year for Low-Priced Stocks in a long 
time, it looks like a fairly sound hunch 
that he could be at least 96.6%raccu- 
rate—and that’s close enough for me, 
and my brother, too. 

The fact, then, that this veteran 
Wall Street man, Carroll Tillman, is 
going to stake his reputation on a 
selection of 3 of the best of these 
Low-Priced Stocks is “‘news” that any 
alert investor should heed. 

Tillman showed me a letter from 
an old client, writing from Buffalo, 
who said this; and this also is good 
enough for me. 

“I remember when you advised 

me to buy Motorola at 11.4. I 

never did, and, of course, regret 

it now.” 

I, myself, remember quite well 
when he recommended among earlier 
Forecast Book trios, Sharp & Dohme 
at about $8 per share, Radio at $5 
per share, and Molybdenum at $5.2 
per share—all in the not too re- 
mote past. 

Therefore, if Carroll Tillman of 
the TILLMAN SURVEY in Provi- 
dence says 1954 is to be a great pick- 
img year for Low-Priced Stocks, I'll 


buy any three he puts the “crown” 
on for 1954. 


1954 WILL PAY YOU 
WELL IN WALL STREET 


The New Style in Inflation 
Explained 

Pivot Points calculated by expert 
methods are good—quite good: only 
one thing is needed to make them 
perfect. This need is for gallant stocks. 

To this end, a report was prepared 
recently covering actual buying rec- 
ommendations over a full two-year 
period, as recommended by the TILL- 
MAN SURVEY and others. 

It was intended to show in each 
case whether investfhent trust man- 
agers, advisory services, or the TILL- 
MAN SURVEY itself were all of the 
same goodness, or whether there was 
an outstanding leader (or method) 
among them in the selection of profit- 
able stocks. 

Using the two-year period covered 
by the report, it was shown in detail 
that the 50 most often recommended 
stocks (by the constituted experts) 
were widely separated in excellence. 

To start off with, the Dow-Jones 
composite averages rose 48.8% in the 
period, starting from a level of 48.1. 

The 50 stocks most heavily bought 
and most frequently appearing in 
Investment Trust portfolios rose 
51.1% or only a little better than 
the “averages.” 

The 50 stocks most frequently rec- 
ommended by competitors of the 
TILMAN SURVEY rose 78.8% or 
much better than the market and, of 
course, better than the score of 
Investment Trust Managers. 

The 50 stocks recommended four 
times or more by the TILLMAN 
SURVEY rose 113.9% or much bet- 
ter than the market, and far, far 
ahead of the other analysts. This is 
a good thing for sincere investors 
to know. 


BUT EISENHOWER WAS 
DOING SOMETHING ELSE 


. . « The book of forecast last year 
contained this cameo: 

“Commodity prices are on the 
down grade. Nothing can stop 
them. . . we, therefore, name the 
low price for Commodities at 
148.0 in the D-J Futures Com- 
modity Index.” 

As all people now know, Eisen- 
hower’s Benson and his Farm Problem 
loom dark, and commodity prices 
went down enough to make Tillman 
96.5% accurate. 

. . » So, now with the new Eisen- 
hower “twilight inflation” in opera- 
tion, we can have in 1954, perhaps, 





repetition of the best parts of 1953. 


3 OUTSTANDING 
LOW-PRICED 
DIVIDEND STOCKS 


Incredible as it may seem to our 
readers, there are many people who 
will not pay even two dollars to lift 
their investment capital annually by 
about 30%. 

For instance, Mr. Carroll Tillman, 
who we already know has licked all 
comers when the selection of choice 
stocks is wanted, cast a reminiscent 
eye over the first ten years in which 
he has named stock trios. Taking the 
key stock in each year, we find he 
has recommended the following: 





UP 
Ist Phelps Dodge ....... 400% 
2nd Assoc. Dry Goods.... 450% 
3rd Sharp & Dohme, Inc.. 550% 
4th Radio Corp. of Am... 475% 
Sth Molybdenum Corp. .. 1500% 
6th Molybdenum Corp .. 1040% 
7th Philco Corp. ....... 370% 
8th Central Violetta Sugar 237% 


In each of the twelve chapters in 

the 1954 Ferecast Book (for which 
a coupon is provided, if you have an 
extra $2), the author uses bold but 
simple language, to make his fore- 
casts and his figures both definite and 
clear. No reader has to wade through 
a shamble of weasel words to find out 
what Tillman thinks about 1954. 
As a matter of fact, the estimated 
HIGH and LOW figures will be given 
individually for the Rail, Industrial 
and Utility averages in language as 
simple as that used last year when 
Tillman wrote: 

“Stock prices must of a nat- 
ural consequence reach their 1953 
highest in the first four months 
of 1953, and it is our Forecast 
that they will do just this... 
our central Forecast for 1953 
now stands at 297.0 in the D-J 
Industrial average to be reached 
in the first four months.” 

Clearly, Tillman’s 1954 Forecast 
Book is not written by a novice. 
Carroll Tillman first established the 
practice of writing a completely 
rounded hook of forecasts in 1931— 
eight years after the TILLMAN 
SURVEY itself was founded. There 
is simply nothing else like it — no 
forecasting author of such experience 
—no book in its field of such scope. 


IMMEDIATE ADVICE 


ON STOCKS is given free. . . . This 
advice will come to you through 
one TILLMAN SURVEY bulletin 
mailed at once in connection with 
your reservation for Carroll 
Tillman’s 1954 Forecast Book 
at regular $2.00 rate. By mak- 
ing remittance and reservation 
now you get the bulletin imme- 





diately with Current Advice— 
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9th St. Regis Paper...... 75% 
10th Republic Aviation ... 105% 
Now the greatest average gain of 
them all, as you can easily figure, iy 
520.2%. The best item was M-o-l-y-b. 
d-e-n-u-m which rose 1500% in 7 
years. Now, of our very best item 
of 1954, shown below, we believe the 
best one to be the $8 stock. 
$7.50: A RAILROAD STOCK~ 

This road has been piling up assets 

since 1832. At this price its rich 

territory should build market power. 
$8.00: GUIDED MISSILES: 

ETC.—Orders have quadrupled in 

last six years and profits per share 

doubled. Big backlog—Big future. 
$9.50: INDUSTRIAL EQUIP. 

MENT — Thru 1952 Sales had 

doubled in six years and profits 

tripled. Our price is basic and 
bottom. 

Anyone can afford to buy Carroll 
Tillman’s $2.00 Forecast Book, and 
ten shares each of his three low-priced 
stocks for PROFIT. 


FAMOUS FORECAST METHOD GIVES TOP 
1954 CEILING FOR STOCKS 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 
tural employment). 
How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 
141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100), factors 1,4and 5 forseasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later | 
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Most TIMELY, in my judgment, is this 
introduction to a message issued to his 
force by John M. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent of National Cash Register sales: 


The Arabs have handed down this story 
from centuries past. 

Pestilence met a caravan on the road 
to Bagdad. 

“Why,” asked the leader of the caravan, 
“are you making such a great haste to 
Bagdad?” 

“To take five thousand lives,” Pestilence 
replied. 

On the way back from the city, Pesti- 
lence and the caravan met again. 

“You lied to me,” cried the leader 
angrily. “You took not five thousand lives, 
but fifty thousand!” 

“No,” said Pestilence, “I took five 
thousand and not one more. It was Fear 


who killed the rest.” 


I have reached the conclusion that 
pessimism has been too rife lately, 
especially in Wall Street—although 
Main Street has not been entirely im- 
mune. Personally, I cannot join the 
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Too much fear? 


indigo chorus. Too many people, I be- 
lieve, are focusing their eyes only on 
adverse phases of our economy, ignor- 
ing the many bright sides. 

I cordially agree with these senti- 
ments, expressed recently before the 
New York Sales Excutives Club’s 21st 
Anniversary Luncheon, by John Col- 
lyer, head of Goodrich Rubber: 


My own reading this year has given me 
the impression that certain of those whose 
function it is to report and interpret the 
state of business have been dwelling too 
much perhaps on the disastrous things 
which might happen without pointing out 
the favorable things that are happening. 
Such observations may be useful if they 
serve as caution lights and thus tend to 
bring about orderly adjustments and pre- 
vent the speculative excesses which have 
contributed to past depressions, if they 
keep us everlastingly on the alert to con- 
trol inventories and credit, to improve 
products and increase productivity, and 
provide—most important—better values for 
customers. On the other hand, stories pre- 
dicting disaster are harmful if they create 


and foster a spirit of pessimism among the 
consuming public, if they cause manage- 
ment to stop using funds to translate into 
reality the opportunities that exist in our 
economy. 


Read this recent Associated Press 
dispatch from White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va.: 

“All but one of the 100 industrialists 
polled at the National Association of 
Manufacturers industrial relations in- 
stitute today were optimistic about 
business in their areas in the months 
ahead.” 

That positively is encouraging. 

So multitudinous are trouble spots 
in the world today,‘so bellicose have 
Soviet nations become, that it is under- 
standable why apprehension, nervous- 
ness, alarm are so prevalent throughout 
the world. Indisputably, anyone in- 
clined to be nervous, fearful, pessi- 
mistic, can cite reasons therefor. 

Yet, I, for one, persist at this time 
in looking at the bright side of things. 
I believe that the forces of righteous- 
ness are gaining headway over the 
forces of unrighteousness, the forces of 
governmental iniquitousness, the forces 
of atheistic Sovietism. 
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Sometimes, investors do. 


Oh, they get off to a beautiful 
start all right. They decide on their 
objective, study all the facts, plot 
the most sensible course they can. 


But then something happens. 
Time passes. Proper decisions 
take work and they wind up just 
drifting along—hoping for the best. 
And that’s too bad. 


Because any investor can get all 
the help he wants in the intelligent 
handling of his investment program. 


Here at Merrill Lynch, for in- 
Stance, our Research Department 
will be happy to review your entire 
portfolio whenever you ask . . . tell 
you just which stocks it thinks you 
should buy, sell, or hold—and why. 


There’s no charge for this service 
whether you’re a customer or not— 
ever do business with us or don’t. 


Just tell us about your over-all 
situation, outline your objectives 
and holdings, then address your 
letter to my personal attention. 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-66 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 


Invest —for the better things in life 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 








Comments on various groups 


THIS ARTICLE continues from the No- 
vember 15th issue, my analysis of stocks 
by groups: 

Finance. Many bank mergers have 
been occurring throughout the country, 
and there have been substantial ad- 
vances in the prices of some of the 
stocks. I continue to recommend Broad 
Street Trust Company of Philadelphia 
(where I reside), now around 69; pres- 
ent dividend $3. This year’s earnings 
expected to be around $9 per share, 
with average earnings during the last 
five years of $7.11 per share; book 
value is almost $80 per share. I consider 
this stock especially attractive because 
of its excellent earnings. I also recom- 
mend Tradesmens-Land Title Bank 
& Trust Co. of Philadelphia, now sell- 
ing at 39, to yield 5.1% on its $2 divi- 
dend. The book value on September 30, 
1953 was $53 per share; total deposits 
were $191 million. This is one of the 
leading banks in Philadelphia and, it 
seems to me, based on the figures 
stated, the stock is worth a great deal 
more than its present price. Also, I con- 
tinue to recommend my old favorite, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., now 
$65, paying a dividend of $3.10. I 
continue to recommend Pacific Finance, 
now 28, paying a $2 dividend. This 
company is controlled by Lockheed 
Aircraft. 

Foop: My recommendations are 
American Stores; Borden; Corn Prod- 
ucts; First National Stores; General 
Foods; Great Atlantic & Pacific; Na- 
tional Biscuit; National Dairy; Safeway; 
Standard Brands; Stokely-Van Camp; 
Swift & Company; and, as low-price 
speculations, International Packers and 
Pepsi-Cola. 

LEATHER AND SHOES. No recommen- 
dations. 

Macuinery & MAcHINE Toots. On 
reactions, I recommend Blaw-Knox; 
Bucyrus-Erie; Carrier, and York Corp., 
(which are leaders in the air-condition- 
ing field); Combustion Engineering 
(has good future in the atomic-energy 
field). 

MERCHANDISING, This group has done 
little in the last few years. The trend 
has been downward. My favorite is 
Montgomery Ward because of its ex- 
ceptionally strong financial condition 
(the stock is $26 under its net work- 
ing capital per share), and because 
there is a good chance of a change in 
management policy in the future, I 
also favor Sears, Roebuck because of 
its consistent growth and exceptional 


management. The 
company’s em- 
ployees own a 
substantial amount 
of this stock. Al- 
lied Stores and 
Federated Dept. 
Stores are also at- 
tractive. 

Metats (Non-Ferrous). Aluminum 
Company of America is attractive, al- 
though I would wait for a reaction be- 
fore buying it. American Smelting is 
selling at half its price of two years ago. 
It is now very cheap and I recommend 
it for a long-pull holding (has large 
holdings of Cerro de Pasco, Federal 
Mining, General Cable, Revere Cop- 
per, Kennecott). International Nickel 
has merit. I recommend McIntyre and 
Newmont Mining which own large 
amounts of leading stocks. On reac- 
tions, I also recommend U. S. Foil “B,” 
which controls Reynolds Metals (alu- 
minum), and Allegheny Ludlum Steel, 
and Kennecott because of the impor- 
tant work they are doing in connec 
tion with the new “wonder” metal tita- 
nium. 

Movies. Purely as speculations, I 
suggest Paramount Pictures, and 20th 
Century-Fox. 

Natura Gas. My favorite is United 
Gas Corp. for long-term growth. 

OrFicE EguipMEeNT. No recommen- 
dations. 

Ons. Overproduction still exists. For 
long-pull holding, I favor Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum, Texas 
Company, Pure Oil, Mid-Continent- 
although lower niga are possible be- 
fore any important advance occurs. 

stead & Printinc. International 
Paper and Champion Paper are my 
selections in this group. 

Raroaps & Buses. My favorites are: 
Canadian Pacific around 20; Atlantic 
Coast Line about 75; Great Northern 
Preferred in the low 40s; Northern Pa- 
cific around 45; St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco in the low 20s; Texas & Pacific 
in case it should decline to around 90. 
I also favor Greyhound at present 
prices 

RarLroaD EguipMENT. No recom- 
mendations. 

Russers. Lee around 40. The work- 
ing capital amounts to $61 per share. 
Only 265,000 shares outstanding. 

SreELs. No recommendations, at 
present. 

Sucars. American Sugar Refining, 
American Crystal Sugar, South Porto 


Forbes 
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Rico Sugar, West Indies Sugar, on a 
further decline of about 10%. 

TextiLes. These stocks have been 
declining for a long while, reflecting the 
depressed conditions in the industry. 
No recommendations. 

Tosaccos. My selection is Reynolds 
Tobacco, which I strongly recom- 
mended more than a year ago around 
95. I think the earnings outlook war- 
rants the belief that the dividend might 
be increased to $3 next year, and I 
again strongly recommend it. 

Urmrris. As a group, I like utilities 
best of all. Good yields are available 
as well as growth prospects. My recom- 
mendations are: American Telephone, 
Atlantic City Electric, Boston Edison, 
Carolina Power & Light, Cincinnati 
Gas ¢> Electric, Consolidated Edison of 
New York, Detroit Edison, Duquesne 
Light, Florida Power & Light, Florida 
Powe: Corp., General Public Utilities, 
Middle South Utilities, Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light, Philadelphia Electric, West Penn 
Electric; also Western Union Telegraph 
as a speculation. Consolidated Edison, 
I think, will later sell-above $50. Also, 
I still think there is a good chance that 
American Telephone will be split later. 
In any event, I think the stock should 
be worth above $200. 

MiscELLANEOuS. Brunswick - Balke, 
whose working capital is almost twice 
the present price of the stock; Carbo- 
rundum; Continental Can; Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet in the middle 30s; 
Koppers; S. S. White Dental in the low 
20s, and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal, 
because of its strong financial condi- 
tion and research work in producing 
gasoline from coal, and _ transporting 
pulverized coal through pipe lines. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading”, also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 


@ grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer B-l 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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December 1, 1958 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. For 44 years, the advisory 
service relied upon by professional investment man- 
agers, bankers and brokers has been Moody’s Stock 
Survey. To introduce the Survey to individual inves- 
tors this special year-end offer is being made to the 
readers of Forses for the first time. 








Successfully in 1954 


Let us send you these special Moody’s studies. They 
advise you, in careful detail, on the investment 
policies and practices that can be profitable to 
you in the important, perhaps critical, year ahead. 


What can you do to take advantage of the “investment 
crossroads” that will confront you in 1954? 

To invest successfully in 1954, you will have to see 
through the murky atmosphere created by the conflict 
between inflation and deflation. A wise investment 
policy for this year of “adjustment” will call for shrewd 
selection, and a careful mixture, of strong defensive 
and aggressive stocks. 

Here are some of the vital, specific questions an- 
swered in the special December issues of Moody’s Stock 
Survey which you are invited to accept: 


Your common stock policy in '54— 

Fully invested? Reserve for buying opportunities? 
Which stocks offer you best growth today? 

Select from a list of 25 for long term capital gain 
Is income primarily your objective? 

18 issues giving above average return 
What are the best values available now? 

List of 20 issues selling at a fair price today 
What would be a good portfolio for you? 

3 sample guide portfolios of varying size and aims 
Which equities have a notable dividend stability? 

Checklist of selected items with excellent records 
Will the market go up or down in '54? 

An estimate of market risks and opportunities 
Which stock groups have a favorable outlook? 

49 industries analyzed, specific issues selected 
Where is industrial production headed? 

A long, hard and critical look at ’54 and beyond 
What's likely to happen to earnings and dividends? 

Their importance and impact upon stock prices 
Can the economy achieve stability? 

Investment effect of Tax Cuts, the Deficit, the Debt. 


These special issues of Moody’s Stock Survey will be 
useful guides throughout the year. But they will serve, as 
well, to acquaint you with the sensible, feet-on-the-ground 
approach of Moody’s staff of specialists—an approach 
that can help you achieve steady, profitable results. 


See for yourself. We will send you 5 issues of the Stock 
Survey including these special year-end studies at the 
introductory “guest-subscription” rate of $5. Simply 
attach check, name and address, and mail this notice to 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


Investment Advisors since 1909 
65 BroaDway, NEw York 6, N. Y. 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14 F-121 
































A Dependable 
Stock Market Guide 


Would yeu sail the seas without a com- 
pass? Of course not. By the same token, 
you should not attempt to buy or sell 
stocks without a comparable market guide. 


This dependable market guide is not a 
crystal ball, and never tries to give the 
impression that it is. Rather, it indicates 
the kind of risks the market holds, and 
suggests suitable procedure. It explains 
why particular market periods are excel- 
lent times to buy stocks for major rise; 
and why other market periods are favor- 
able for the sale of stocks in order to 
avoid major decline. 


For a number of months, the value of 
our service will be (1) in pointing out 
when generously priced issues, and those 
lacking 1954 attraction can be sold; and 
(2) in suggesting a few purchases of 
well selected, unexploited, and attrac- 
tively priced GROWTH stocks with 
special 1954-x attraction. 

Those who intelligently adjust their port- 
folios to the bear market, and carefully 
prepare to buy for the next bull market, 
can expect to profit well. Start your sub- 
scription to BARBOUR’S INVESTMENT 
SERVICE by mailing in your check 
today. Our rates: $50 for one year; or 
$15 for three months. 


You will receive a copy of our STOCK 
MARKET FORECAST for 1954, just as soon 


as it is issued. 
Investment 


BARBOUR'S —Scrcisri. 


105 W. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Illinois 
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HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 
in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
f]@} stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
[= are well managed, have good earning pros- 5 
pects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. We specialize in these stocks 
selling under $5.—A. J. G. of Westport, 
Conn., writes: “I now take 4 other ser- 
vices, but yours is the best I have seen 
for the small investor. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. 
(For new subscribers only.) Write us for a 
full month’s subscription. See for yourself 
how you can benefit from “hidden” stocks 
that may show unusual profits on just a small 
investment. Selected Securities Research, 
a] Inc., Dept. F-13, Hillside, New Jersey. 
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Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Conflicting influences 


As Tuis is written, the general market 
picture is a bit clouded. After nine 
weeks of selective advance, the “aver- 
ages” are meeting a supply of shares 
around 277-280 in the D-] Industrials 
and around 97-99 in the D-] Rails, both 
logical supply areas on the charts (see 
my previous column). At the same 
time the quality of leadership is a bit 
impaired. More highly speculative 
issues and fewer blue chips are in the 
public eye. 

There is nothing strange about this. 
After a stock like General Electric has 
advanced over 22% in two months it is 
entitled to rest; and with the “good” 
stocks so far ahead of the low-priced 
speculative issues, the latter must do 
better if the general rise is to continue. 

The big question comes on whether 
speculation can spread out at a time 
(a) when the FRB Index of Production 
unquestionably is declining, (b) when 
there is year-end loss taking in de- 
pressed stocks for tax purposes, and 
(c) when institutional demand has 
been dulled by substantial recent pur- 
chases. Only one thing seems reason- 
ably sure to me, and that is that we 
must have a broadening of speculation 
if the rise is to continue. We will have 
to watch and see whether we get it 
now or later. 

Some time next year I expect much 
more speculation, and much greater in- 
terest in the cheap ones. 

What people are thinking always is 
important. Those who have been buy- 
ing stocks lately seem to assume (1) 
that tax relief will go forward without 
important hitches or much delay when 
Congress reassembles, (2) that the sup- 
ply of institutional-type stocks is getting 
more and more restricted, (8) that any 
mid-winter dip in business and earn- 
ings will be mild, (4) that the inter- 
national situation will run along in just 
about the same “cool war” groove, and 
(5) that the money market will con- 
tinue “easy.” There is always “danger” 
when any well-established pattern is 
accepted with so few reservations. 

One of the “reservations” I am be- 
ginning to have concerns the quickness 
of tax legislation, and the nature of it. 
President Eisenhower and his advisors 
have very thin majorities in both 
Houses of Congress; and this is likely 
to be a “deliberative” session rather 
than one which takes orders or accepts 
programs without debate or amend- 
ment. The fate of any legislation, as 
in all recent sessions of Congress, will 
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depend on the 
ability of both 
houses to operate 
through a biparti- 
san coalition, and 
anything that stim- 
ulates partisan bit- 
terness is not good 
for that. 

The recent marked weakness in the 
Tobacco Shares, which have bee 
strong most of the year, deserves com- 
ment. It would appear to have been 
influenced by a “cigarettes-are-bad-for- 
you” feeling which has been encowr. 
aged rather than discouraged by the 
way in which “filters” have been advet- 
tised. Almost all the rise in tobaco 
stocks since January 1 now has been 
cancelled out in spite of the fact that 
the interim earnings of the big cigar- 
ette companies, in every case, ae 
higher than a year ago and no divi- 
dends seem likely to be disturbed over 
the near-term. 

It is my feeling that people will con- 
tinue to smoke just about as many 
cigarettes, that filters will grow in rele 
tive importance, and that earnings wil 
be pretty well maintained or bettered. 
So I would not sell good tobacco stocks, 
and I might even buy some more 
real weakness. 

The position of the Steel Shares isd 
unique interest. Most steel company 
executives will tell you that they ae 
glad to see operations at 90% or 89 
of capacity, since overtime will be el- 
minated, since many other industy 
abuses will end, and since high-cost 
plant can be idled. At the same time, 
the end of premium prices and the 
shading of “extras” in contracts Gal, 
and probably will, lead to a more oom 
petitive situation; and could caus 
some real price cutting. Again, wh 
knows whether the decline in the rated 
production will stop at 85%, or at 70H 

Regardless of this, however, the steel 
shares are selling (in most cases) # 
prices which give little recognition ® 
the reproduction costs of propertits 
My staff, for instance, recently made# 
study of the market appraisal of 
group of steel companies and fount 
that steel producing capacity was sé 
ing in the market at from $10 to 
a ton against a reproduction cost pé 
haps around $250 per ton. Some of 
larger steel companies are appraised i 
the stock market at less than the act 
cash dollars which have been invest 
in plant since the end of World War! 
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Generally speaking, this new plant is 
in excellent shape and can turn out 
steel much more cheaply than it for- 
merly was produced. As operations 
decline, in theory at least, the old 
higher-cost plant would be closed down 
or abandoned. 

The point is that the decline in steel 
shares already has discounted quite a 
setback in the industry—probably much 
more of a setback than has been seen. 
In the meantime, keep in mind that 
this is a bigger country than it was 
before World War II, that the standard 
of living is higher, and that the per-ton 
absorption of steel per unit of popula- 
tion should be larger than ever. There 
may be some bargains in steel shares 
this winter. 

A low-priced issue which appeals to 
me right now is Pepsi-Cola at around 
14. This company’s new management 
is doing a much better job. Earnings in 
1953 could get up around $1, against 
67 cents in 1952, 46 cents in 1951 and 
28 cents in 1950. The results of better 
management seem to be cumulative, 
not only in sales but also in earnings. 

Don’t get too pessimistic about these 
Installment Finance issues like CIT Fi- 
ancial and Commercial Credit. They are 
assured of another good year in 1954 
just on the basis of the paper they sold 
in 1958, and do not assume that the 
volume of new paper sold in 1954 will 
be off too much from 1953 even if 
sales of new cars are down 15% or 20%. 
Cit Financial pays $1.80 and should 
eam $3.60 this year. Commercial 
Credit paying $2.40 and earning about 
$5, yields about 64%, or 1% more than 
CIT. It looks like the cheaper of the 
two. Both dividends look pretty con- 
servative. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


NEW LOWS 


Or is the market a buy now? 


Fruehauf Trailer J. C. Penney Technicolor 
Pac Gas & Elec Nat Biscuit Lorillard, P. 
Pairch Eng & Air Paramount Pict Evans Prod 
Balti @O RR Eastman Kodak Amer Loco 
Republic Steel Nat Distillers Magnavox 
Leckheed Airc Spiegel 
Gair, Robert Masonite 
Mead Corp Abbot Labs 


visual trend projection, we forecast 
Probable high and low for each stock. This price 
objective is a valuable guide for short selling 
and shor! covering, as well as for regular buying 
and selling. Other valuable information includes 
on which stocks are being bought or sold 

by the mutual funds. 
To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
& graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
: itiona! issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
“12. Or send $5 with this ad for series F-12 
and four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rye 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
k Inside the Market.” New inguirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, \<. 


P. ©. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y- 
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THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


YOUR YEAR-END TAX SWITCHES 


- + « may provide the opportunity to increase your capital and income, as well as 
reduce your taxes. The Value Line Survey has just released 


An Up-to-Date Summary of Recommendations on 
All 613 Stocks Under Year-Round Supervision 


Each stock carries one of five specific recommendations: “Especially Recom- 
mended, “Buy/Hold,” “May Be Held,” “May Be Held-Switch,” or “Switch.” Each 
stock carries a Quality Ranking (a measurement of long-term safety). Each stock 
carries an estimate of the yield at current price during the next 12 months. Each 
stock carries a specific measure of potential appreciation to the years 1956-58. 
. Below is an example of how these specific Value Line measurements can be used 
in working out a “perfect” switch: 

Recent 


ober 
Been Deleted Price arog Recommendation 
49 oo May Be Held-Switch 5.1% 14% 
A Especially Recommended 5.9% 47%, 


In this instance, the Quality Rank of the stock is improved by the switch, and 
so is the price-value relationship (as indicated by the recommendations). The 
current yield is increased and the long-term growth potentiality is greatly increased. 

Such specific measurements are available on all 613 stocks in this new summary 
of Value Line recommendations. With this special introductory offer, too, you will 
receive two Fortnightly Commentaries that have proven helpful to individuals in 
managing their portfolios. One gives a simple diagrammatic scheme for analyzing 
your portfolio quickly and objectively, while the other discusses “Play vs. Plan” 
in your investing program. 


Also See the New Value Line Ratings & Reports on AVIATION AND AUTO STOCKS 


SPECIAL: This unique Summary comes at an especially ti 

$ y timely moment to enable you 
to realize maximum tax savings before the 10% drop in personal income tax rates goes 
into effect on Jan. ist. It may prove profitable to you to check your list of stock holdings 
against this Summary now. You will also receive the new and timely 46-page issue of the 
enlarged Value Line Ratings & Reports covering 37 leading Agricultural Equipment, 
Aircraft, Air Transport, Auto and Truck stocks, including: 


Allis-Chalmers Fairchild Engine 
Fruehauf Trailer 


American Airlines 

Boein General Motors 
Chrys Grumman 
Curtiss-Wright Hudson Motor 
Douglas Intern’! Harvester United Aircraft 
Eastern Air Lines Lockheed United Air Lines 


SPECIAL $5.00 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


New subscribers only. Receive 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports covering 200 
stocks in 14 industries, a Special Situation Recommendation, a Supervised Account 
Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual Sub. $120.) 


Plus the Summary of Recommendations on 613 Stocks, the 46-page Aviation and 
Auto Stock Issue and the Two Fortnightly Commentaries at no Extra Charge. 





Estimated Growth 
12 Months Potential 
Yield 1956-58 


Value Line 


Nash-Kelvinator 
Packard 


Pan Amer. Airways 
Republic Aviation 
Trans World Airlines 


Zone 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-11 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., INC. 
The Value Line Survey Building 5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


<<< || STOCKS 


For Long Term Investors 
Market advice on low-price, 


The SPECIFICS of 
520 LEADING LISTED STOCKS quality, and Canadian stocks. 
Specific buy-sell advice week- 


- “te still rising) oa a oe hoe 

- Lac page + ly oe an tty elma ly. Send for free Growth Stock 

gains (47 up); 21 good defensive issues for a Report and 2 weeks FREE 
trial. New inquiries only. 


stability and income; check YOUR judgment 
MARKET DIRECTIONS, INC. 


now. 
Competent Advice Over the Years 
Box 22 712 S. Federal 
Chicago 5, Illinois 








Special Offer—Time Limit 
6 Months for $24 
Send check to Dept. F-11 
FOUR HILL’S 
Box 101, Belmont 78, Mass. 
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BIG 
YIELDS 


from 


CASH-RICH STOCKS 
With Good 
Earnings Prospects 


FINANCIAL WORLD has just published 
a timely study of Ten “Cash-Rich” Stocks 


—issues backed by large net liquid asset 
values, 


possessing DEMONSTRATED 
EARNING POWER over a period of 
years, and excellent dividend records, 
plus very good earnings prospects. Their 
price range (recent quotations): 5 issues 
selling at 22 to 32; 5 issues at 40 to 61. 
Their indicated yields are more than 
generous: 4 stocks yield 6.2% to 6.7%; 


5 stocks yieid 7.3% to 9.1%; onl 
yields 5.4%. ' aie Ae 


You Will Get the Above 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD you 
will receive “GOOD YIELDS FROM THESE 
CASH-RICH STOCKS,” with Good Earnings 
Prospects. You will also receive our extremely 
useful quick-reference monthly stock guide 
known as “Financial World INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks,” which 
shows at a glance our independent RATING 
(whether high-grade or low-grade) and other 
valuable data on 1,970 different stocks— 
information that will assist you materially in 
making wiser decisions as to new purchases 
— — to dispose of any stocks you 


In addition you will receive “87 
STOCKs THAT THE INSIDERS ARE BUY- 
ING”; “Bigger Earnings in 1954 for These 
78 Stocks?” (with EPT ending Dec. 31); “98 
Long-Term Dividend Payers,” that NEVER 
Showed a Deficit and NEVER Missed a 
pred = = 101 Years; and “HOW TO 
NVESTMENT VALUE 
YOUR STOCKS.” ind 


Or, send $20 for yearly sub- 
scription ($11 for six months) for 
complete 4-PART Investment Ser- 
vice, which entitles you to copy of 
Annual $5 ‘‘STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” MANUAL, 1958-Revised 
Edition, at no added cost. ALL 
Your Money Back in 30 Days, on 
request, if not completely satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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' FREE RECORD | 
l OF 8 PROFITABLE . 
WHEAT TRADES | 


| Our current record shows a total net profit | 

of 3914¢ a bushel. This extraordinary record 

i is a result of trading “short turn” diistoee © 

| moves by a method that reveals definite buy | 
and sell signals. For a free copy of this 

| record, write now to: “Short Turn Wire | 
Trading Service”, Dept. F-113, 517 N.W. Bank | 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





IT MAY SEEM a strange paradox that 
Wall Street and Main Street should 
again be talking inflation while Wash- 
ington is seriously concerned about the 
deflationary aspects of the present, and 
so far mild, letdown in business. Actu- 
ally, however, it is not quite as para- 
doxical as it appears on the surface. 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey the 
other day predicted a whopping federal 
deficit of $8 to $9 billion for the 1954- 
55 fiscal year. Since a great many 
people prefer to believe in superficial 
election slogans rather than sober econ- 
omic analysis, a large budget deficit is 
immediately accepted as a sure cause 
of inflation. This is not necessarily so, 
of course, and it is easy to prove: there 
was very little inflation in the ‘thirties 
when we had a succession of compara- 
tively large deficits; but in 1951, when 
the Federal budget registered a surplus 
of $3.5 billion, we really did have infla- 
tion with the dollar’s buying power 
shrinking from 60c to about 52c within 
a year and a half. 

It seems to me that Mr. Humphrey 
in presenting his pessimistic budget 
forecast was less worried about the pos- 
sibility of inflation than about the busi- 
ness recession now in progress and its 
deflationary effect on corporate and in- 
dividual earnings, which are by far the 
principal basis of our Federal tax struc- 
ture. The deficit he is talking about 
would be caused by a decline in reve- 
nues, not by an increase in spending. 
It would be entirely wrong, therefore, 
to interpret “inflationary” significance 
into Humphrey’s statement. 

But there is a further reason for this 
renewed talk on inflation. Depending 
on which side of the fence you stand, 
you may call it malicious or realistic. 
The Eisenhower Administration, so the 
argument goes, is on the spot. Recent 
political trends do not augur too well 
for the continuance of Republican con- 
trol after the Congressional elections in 
1954, unless. . . . The unless, naturally, 
means a general feeling of security and 
an atmosphere of prosperity, especially 
for labor and the farmer. 

Since the Republican Administration 
had the misfortune of getting into 
power at the peak of a long boom, its 
problem, obviously, is a difficult one. 
It really boils down to the question 
whether the Republicans are going to 
sacrifice their principles for political 
expedience. The cynics seem to be 
pretty sure that the latter will win, and 





they predict that the Republicans be- 


Inflation Again? 


fore long will dis- 
card their cam- 
paign promises 
and follow the foot- 
steps of the New 
Deal and the Fair 
Deal. It doesn’t 
matter whether you or I agree with this 
line of thinking, but it is spreading and 
appears to be responsible for much of 
the revival of the fears of—or, shall we 
say, hopes for—inflation. 

Such fears are premature, I think, al- 
though I would not be surprised to see 
the Eisenhower Administration adopt 
strong “reflationary” measures as soon 
as the slide-off in business should gain 
momentum. But such measures might 
merely bring present deflationary trends 
to a halt without causing an immediate 
resumption of actual inflation. Taking 
a longer-range view, however, I am 
convinced that a certain measure of in- 
flation, ie., a gradual and sometimes 
imperceptible shrinkage of the buying 
power of the dollar, will be a continv- 
ing feature in the American economy. 
That is the principal reason why I be 
lieve that a farsighted investor should 
own good common stocks rather than 
bonds. For the nearer term, on the 
other hand, I am not nearly as bullish, 
and if we should get the customary 
year-end rally even after the averages 
have recovered from 255 to 280, | 
would expect a rather sizable reaction 
early next year. 

Good investment stocks are not cheap 
at present (278 in the Dow-Jones) and, 
except for accounts which are greatly 
underinvested, I would prefer to post 
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guaranteed by 
POMONA COLLEGE 


D> save taxes 

> pay a dependable income 
> assure security for life 

> provide a memorial for you 


Please check literature desired and mail today 
with your name and address. 

Pomona College Annuity and Life Income Plans [) 
Estate Planning and Education, 1954 Edition 0 


POMONA COLLEGE 
203F Sumner Hall, Claremont, Calif. 
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pone purchases. More favorable~buy- 
ing levels may be seen within the next 
few months. Events may prove me to 
be wrong, of course, and it seems that 
I have a little too much company on 
the cautious side, but for the time 
being at least I would rather keep a 
fair buying reserve. It’s better to be 
safe than sorry, and at the moment the 
probability of a runaway bull market 
seems quite remote. 

Even among the utilities, which re- 
gained their former investment appeal 
when the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury scuttled their tight money 
policy last spring, the pickings have 
become rather slim. Relatively cheap 
and still attractive for conservative in- 
vestment is the recently split stock of 
Pacific Lighting (33), one of the few 
high-grade stocks to yield better than 
6%. The company, whose uninterrupted 
dividend record goes back to 1909, 
provides natural gas to the rapidly- 
growing Southern California territory. 
Pacific Lighting recently sold 800,000 
additional common shares, which seems 
to have retarded this stock relative to 
other utilities of similar standing. 

I suggest Pacific Lighting as replace- 
ment for Columbia Gas System (13%) 
whose earnings fail to cover the 90c 
dividend rate by a good margin. Colum- 
bia Gas has been severely hurt by a 
succession of abnormally mild winters 
and by the delay in obtaining rate in- 
creases to compensate for higher gas 
costs. Columbia Gas will probably have 
to sell an additional 1,800,000 common 
shares next year, a prospect which is 
not conducive to an early recovery in 
the price of the stock. 

Investors seeking a high and well 
protected yield should also consider 
Seaboard Finance Company, which has 
been repeatedly recommended in this 
column. Seaboard is one of the leading 
small loan companies with a clean rec- 
ord of steady growth and uninterrupted 
dividend payments. The management, 
which has always been meticulous in 
safeguarding stockholders’ interests, has 
never reduced the dividend rate on the 
common stock ever since it was first 
sold to the public eighteen years ago. 
Seaboard Finance will report record 
earnings for the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, probably around 
$2.37 a share on the average number 

of shares outstanding during the year. 
Since dilution resulting from conver- 
sion of preferred shares will become a 
factor of lesser importance from here 
on, earnings for the current year should 
be appreciably higher. The $1.80 divi- 
dend rate which has been in effect for 
more than five years provides a yield 
of 7.7% on the stock, now selling at 23%. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Can You “Strike It Rich” 
in This Penny Stock? 


- » » Amazingly selling at about 45¢ a share! 


Sure it’s speculative! But a few hundred dollars invested in this stock can 
make you astounding profits. Last Fall by following the Canadian experts 
we cover weekly, you could have bought 1,000 shares of Gunnar Gold Mines 
at 23¢—costing $230. By Jan., 1953, your 1,000 shares were worth 
$13,500—a gain of 5,700%. Now this 45¢ stock can quickly be another 
Gunnar Gold. It is backed by interests in 127 producing wells mostly in 
fabulous Alberta, plus vast land holdings being explored and developed for 
oil . . . proven oil reserves: over 25,500,000 bbls. Started in 1950, this com- 
pany’s fast, strong growth proves ability to drill successfully where others 
gave up or missed this land’s great profit potentials. 


With the second phase of Canada’s boom in stocks beckoning, things happen 
rapidly—especially in oil. So send today for a full report on this fortune- 
making penny stock—yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription bringing 
you bulletins packed with profit-making information and advice. 


Clee Fill in, Clip, Mail Coupon Today with $1 a em ee eee ne 
DUVAL'S CANADIAN CONSENSUS, Inc. 
Dept. DC-441, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City |, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for PENNY OIL TO BUY NOW Report with FREE 4 weeks’ service, 
New Subscribers only. 
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FIFTY GROWTH STOCKS FOR THE 1950's 


Bulletin available upon request 


T. ROWE PRICE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Investment Research and Counsel 
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FACTS PROVE YOU CAN — “ 
ow nee 
TAKE GUESSWORK OUT THE 3rd MARKET DIMENSION 
OF WHEAT FUTURES 
to get the true picture of vigor or weak- 

TRADING one ol price moves. Force — 

‘ iM perspective necessary for 
ACTION LINE is the amazing new advisory cular Investment results. 
service that does not depend on guesswork or 
individual judgment in wheat futures trading. Send $5.00 for 5 weeks’ trial and 
It is a scientific formula, based on over 30 booklet “Capital Growth through 
years of wheat futures trading. ACTION Market Foree Analysis. 
LINE automatically tells you when to trade. 
Currently, ACTION LINE subscribers are en- 
ioying a 423c net profit for the past 12 months. rt 
Can you equal this? If not, then find out about JIS ¢ 
ACTION LINE. Write for complete informa- 
tion without obligation. FO Tn 

J. W. GOLDSBURY CO. 

811 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota \ BONG, ONG. Mev: ] 























95.3% of FORBES subscriber families own corporate stock. 
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Own a DIVIDEND 
TIME TABLE 


Protect and Forecast Your 
Investment Income With 


PERIODIC INCOME CALENDAR 






Only” 
$2.50 


postpaid 


® Tells you at a glance what Investment 
Income checks to expect each month. 

@ Warns you of lost check or omitted 
dividend. 

@ Provides space for purchase and sales 
data. 

® Handles up to 72 separate investments 
over a 5-year period. 

@ Attractively bound in simulated leather, 
gold embossed, 7!/2" x 11”. 

Free inspection . . . send $2.50 check or money 


order for Calendar postpaid. Returnable within 
10 days for full refund. 


EUGENE A. HAGEL, Publisher 
230 RIDGEWAY ROAD 
BALTIMORE 28, MARYLAND 














PROFITS in 


this market 


You, too, can make money steadily 
if you follow our 


CAPITAL 
APPRECIATION 
PROGRAM 


Three months, airmail, $6; current bulletin, $1. 
Back number, free. 


HOMER FAHRNER 


Security Analyst since 1926 
Corning, California 











A ae: 
2 LESS? 


EACH ACCOUNT INSURED TO $10,000 


WRITE TODAY for FREE LIST of Insured 


Savings & Loan Associations paying a 
current rate of 31/2 %. Sometimes even 
more. WHY TAKE LESS? No charge. No 
obligation. 


B.RAY ROBBINS CO.DEPT. C85 


131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS., LA 3-2261 
New York MU 7-0067 Chicago FR 2-7876 











INVEST $4.50 


For one year of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, monthly maga- 
zine on unlis stocks. Special features & 
departments, current data on hundreds of 
companies. Also Free Literature Service 
for broker reports. Send $4.50 now for full 
year’s subscription plus “Dividend Cham- 
pions.” Send $4.50 IDAY to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 

Dept. 1G, Jenkintown, Pa. 





THE FUNDS 





PORTFOLIO PUZZLE 


For THOSE who pattern their own in- 
vestments on the basis of changes in 
fund portfolios, third-quarter reports 
were puzzling. There was no “pattern.” 
Buying and selling was light—mostly in 
500 to 2,000 blocks—and in all fields. 
While caution seemed to be the key- 
note, there was no rush toward blue 
chip stocks. Of 28 funds, only one 
bought American Tel. & Tel. 

Utilities and oils led the market in 
both cash volume and number of funds 
to trade in them, but as one Wall 
Streeter put it: “They're growth in- 
dustries. And the market value of 
utilities and oils make up the largest 
segment of the market, so the funds 
naturally hold them.” Among the 
utilities, more funds increased their 
holdings of Pacific Gas & Electric than 
any other. Reason: rights. General 
Public Utilities was bought by four 
funds; other powermakers had mostly 
only one or two buyers. Ohio Edison 
was sold by two funds. Dividend 
Shares’ 22,000-share sale of Kansas 
Power & Light and 17,400-share pur- 
chase of Duquesne Light Co. stood out 
volumewise. Close runner-up was the 
combined sales of Mass. Life and Eaton 
& Howard Balanced Fund of Virginia 
Electric & Power of 17,300 shares. 

Oils were more purchased than sold. 
Two funds were new purchasers of 
Shell Oil, and five others accumulated 
additional holdings through stock 
dividends. Ohio Oil looked good to five 
funds, Honolulu Oil.and Texas Com- 
pany each to three. No one oil com- 
pany fell into disfavor with any great 
number of funds. But Dividend Shares 
let go of the largest single block— 
24,000 shares of Socony-Vacuum Oil. 

Wellington Fund managers figured 
they could do without American Natu- 
ral Gas, put 19,100 shares on the 
market. These, plus 5,300 shares put on 
the block by Gas Industries, put a kink 
in natural gas holdings, despite Gas In- 
dustries’ purchase of 23,000 shares of 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Association. Dur- 
ing the third quarter El Paso Natural 
Gas rated attention because of two 
funds’ combined sales of 11,100. Last 
June, it looked like a comer largely 
because of rights. 

As for the future of airplane makers 
and operators, fund moguls seemed to 
think it depended on the company— 
and even then there was not complete 
agreement. Wellington and Growth 
Companies saw the summer quarter as 
a good one to unload some of their 
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investments in Lockheed, McDonnell 
Aircraft, Boeing Airplane (Selected 
American Shares was a new buyer), 
Delta and Northwest Airlines. M.I.T. 
looked at the situation with a different 
eye, bought 15,000 North American 
Aviation, 20,000 shares of United Air- 
craft and 10,000 shares of Douglas 
Aircraft. At the same time Wellington 
sold 14,000 shares of United, 6,600 
shares of Douglas. Selected sold United 
Air Lines, Mass. Life dropped Bendix 
Aviation from its portfolio. Investment 
Company of America found American 
Airlines interesting enough to warrant 
its purchase—and along with Com- 
posite Bond & Share also bought into 
Eastern Air Lines. 

Difference of opinion, which makes 
an auction market as well as a horse 
race, was emphasized in auto stock 
transactions. Three funds sold a total of 
18,000 Chrysler, but one other picked 
up 10,000 shares; three sold General 
Motors, while three others bought; and 
one dropped 26,000 shares of Stude- 
baker out of its 50,000 investment. 
The big three tire and rubber manv- 














THIRD-QUARTER PURCHASES, 
28 FUNDS 
(aggregating 11,000 shs. or more) 

Number Number 
of of 
Shares Funds 

BA”. 06d. wes $1,000 8 
Ohio Oil ........ 25,600 5 
Eastern Gas & Fuel 

Association .... 23,000 1 
United Gas...... 22,220 4 
Siti nea tore d 21,000 1 
United Aircraft .. 20,000 1 
Duquesne Light.. 19,400 2 
Standard of N. J. 18,600 8 
New England Electric 

System ....... 18,000 2 
a ae 15,000 5 
North American 

Aviation ...... 15,000 1 
on! Pen 13,582 7 
Caterpillar Tractor 13,120 7 
Seaboard Airline... 12,300 3 
Shamrock Oil .... 11,700 3 
Crown Zellerbach. 11,012 1 
American Natural 

ee wie oda weno 24,400 2 
Socony - Vacuum 24,000 1 
Kansas Pwr. & Lt. 22,000 1 
Virginian Electric 

& Power ...... 17,300 2 
Lockheed ....... 16,100 1 
United Aircraft .. 14,000 1 
Chrysler: ........ 13,000 3 
Shamrock Oil .... 12,600 1 
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PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a fourth-quarter dividend of 
Sixty-five Cents (65¢) per share, 
payable December 10, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record November 19, 
1953; also a year-end extra dividend 


facturers saw four funds buy 15,400 
shares, four sell 18,200 shares. 

Six rail stocks were sold, six pur- 
chased. Opinions on Southern Pacific, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsy differed. 
Some 6,800 shares of the three were 
purchased, 23,900 were sold. Selected 
dropped B. & O. and Pennsylvania 
from its portfolio. 

In the chemical field the emphasis 
was still on buying, with duPont the 
favorite, five funds buying 15,000 
shares. Four bought Union Carbide. 





ROME CABLE 


59th Consecutive Dividend 








The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 59 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable January 5, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 








Two funds unloaded 17,500 Merck 
shares. American Cyanamid found a 
bigger spot in the portfolios of three 
funds, a smaller place in one and was 
dropped by Investment Company. 

In number of shares sold (6,400) 
and number of funds selling (3), Re- 
public Steel led its industry—though 
three funds bought it. Bethlehem 
Steel holdings were increased by two 
funds, decreased by a third, and elimi- 
nated by a fourth. U. S. Steel was just 
in a sellers’ market. 

Spot purchases stole the limelight. 
And they had as little in common as 
RCA and United Fruit. Asked why, 
John Sheffey, executive secretary of 
the National Association of Investments 
Companies shrugs: “Mutual Fund 
managers are human beings—and the 
one outstanding characteristic of hu- 
mans is never to agree... .” 


of Forty Cents (40¢) per share pay- 
able January 7, 1954 to stockholders 
of record December 17, 1953. 

This makes total dividends de- 
clared in 1953 of Three Dollars 
($3.00) per $12.50 par value share. 


M. W. URQUHART, 
Treasurer. 










November 5, 1953 















































American-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable December 1, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 20, 1953. 


A dividend of 25 cents per share and a 











ness on December 10, 1953. 
Gerarp A. Weiss, Secretary 
Rome, N.Y., November 16, 1953 














7: 
Johns-Manville 
ba Corporation 
pucTs DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock, and, 
in addition thereto, a year-end dividend of 
$1.25 on the Common Stock, both payable 
December 10, 1953, to holders of record 
November 30, 1953. 
ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 








Two Important 


Stock Market Reports 
(a) 466 Stocks rated for you. 
(b) Prospects for the stock market as a 
whole. 

Both reports free on request to new Inquirers. 
Ask for Report F-118. 
AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larehmont New York 











special dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock have been declared, 
payable December 15, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 20, 1953. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 





CORRECTION 


The issue of November 1, 1953 re- 
ported that Chesapeake & Ohio net 
income for the first nine months was 
$45.5 million, or 13.5% of sales. The 
correct figure is $35.4 million, or 18.5% 
of sales. 
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DO YOU REALLY WANT TO MAKE 


BIG PROFITS 


IN STOCKS and COMMODITIES? 


IT’s EASY—with OUR DEFINITE advices! 
GILLETTE—bought in 1942 (as we advised) at 
$1.50 per share—cash dividends paid since, $15.50 
per share—‘‘GS’’ now $41.50—each $1.50 share 
turned into $57! 

WHEELING STEEL—bought in 1949 (as we ad- 
vised) at $13 per share—cash dividends paid since, 
$12 ae ~y 7 *‘WHX’’ now $32—each $13 share 
turned into $44 

KIMBERLY CLARK—bought in 1949 (as we ad- 
vised) at $18 per share—cash dividends paid since, 
$9.50 per share—“KMB” now $43.50—each $18 
share turned into $53! 

WORTHINGTON—bought in 1949 (as we advised) 
at $14 per share—cash dividends paid since, $10.25 
per share—‘‘WTH” now $28—each $18 turned into 
$38.25! 

CITIES SERVICE—bought in 1949 (as we advised) 
S $37.75—cash dividends paid since, eee .50—‘CSV” 


COMMODITIES: DEC. 
(on our advices) at 33.80¢—covered at $32.60¢. 
WHEAT shorted as high as $2.41—covered recently 
at $1.90-%. SOYBEANS, splendid profits both 
sides past several months; now long at lower prices, 
holding for BIG profits. CORN and OATS; Profits 
both sides; more action soon. 

OUR SERVICE began Feb. 1, 1928, now 25 years old 
under same management. Our TUESDAY & FRIDAY 
letters give DEFINITE buying-selling advices on 
WHEAT, SOYBEANS, CORN, OATS, COTTON, 
STOCKS. Our aim: Make lay profits in COMMODI- 
TIES, ‘‘salt-away”’ profits in good, sound, promising 
stocks! 


GET QUICK our latest list of 7 far-above-average 
stocks that should double or triple present levels. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued Tuesdays 
and Fridays, each letter covering ALL 5 markets 
mentioned above—VIA AIRMAIL—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that! IMMEDIATE 
acceptance. Use form below—NOW! 

SSRSSSESSSSESSSSTTRRSRE THERE RETER ESE S EES EERE eeES 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P.. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 















December 1, 1953 





CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend lice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 

Common Stock—A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable De- 
cember 10, 1953, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business No- 
vember 25, 1953. 

Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share pay- 
able December 15, 1953, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 27, 1953. 


G. E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 


November 6, 1953 















EQUIPMENT 








BOOKLETS 











IBM International BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


TRADE MARK 


The 155th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share 
payable December 10, 1953, to stockholders of 
at the close of business on November 
17, 1953. Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks prepared on IBM Electric Punched 
Card Accounting Machines will be mail 
A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 27, 1953 





i838 INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


TRADE MARK 500 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a stock dividend at the rate 
of two and one-half shares for each 100 shares 
held, to be issued January 28, 1954, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on January 4, 
1954. Transfer books will not be closed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 27, 1953 
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CHRYSLER 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable December 11, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 17, 1953. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
er y’s capital stock, payable December 15, 

953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 27, 1953. 

E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


249. How to Text Your Story: This 
booklet was written as a guide in dealing 
with the press, radio, and television. The 
suggestions given would improve any 
company’s press relations. Some typical 
suggestions are: “never ask that a story 
be printed or featured as a favor”; “never 
ask to see a story before it is printed”; 
“give the press information when it asks 
for it” (20 pages). 


250. Bumpinc Prosperrry AFTER Ko- 
REA: New York State Department of 
Commerce has written this brochure to 
launch its state-wide survey of local in- 
dustry. Community participation in learn- 
ing about industries in their locale is an 
intrinsic part of the idea. From the indus- 
try angle it is suggested that cooperation 
with the local committees will promote 
public interest in the particular industry 
(6 pages). 


251. AccipENT AND HEALTH COVERAGE 
IN THE Unrrep Srates: A report of the 
annual survey made by the Health Insur- 
ance Council. According to the survey, 
more people are covered against accident, 
medical, surgical and hospital expenses 
than ever before (31 pages). 


252. LEARNING TO LIVE wITH A FLEX- 
IBLE Monetary Pouicy: Meyer Kestn- 
baum, chairman, The Committee for 
Economic Development, is the author of 
this brochure explaining how the flexible 
monetary policy of the’ Federal Reserve 
System can help to maintain a reasonable 
degree of stability in the American econ- 
omy (16 pages). 


258. Conrrot or ELecrnicity: A series 
of letters on the socialistic evils of gov- 
ernment-owned power plants. The first 
letter describes TVA, how it came into 
being, what it is and is not doing and the 
enormous cost to the taxpayer. The second 
letter gives further details of the socialis- 
tic trend; and the third describes the 
three-cornered fight in New York state for 
control of new Niagara Falls power (8 
pages). 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


——- 218th —_———__ 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable January 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 11, 1953. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 








Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., November 16, 1953 / 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 














The Board of Directors 
today declared a 
oa quarterly dividend of 
=a Twenty-fiveCents(25c) 
pershareontheCoapital 
Stock, payable Decem- 
ber 1, 1953, to share- 
holders of record 
November 14, 1953. 


C. N. Wesley 
Treasurer 
October 26, 1953 


Standard 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Compamy 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting 
on November 9, 1953, declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share on the Common shares (Dividend 
No. 42), payable December 10, 1953, 
to shareholders of record November 
25, 1953. 

CHAS. J. FERRY 
Vice-President & Secretary 

















PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 14: Wide World (left). 
Pace 15: Wide World (bottom). 
Pace 16: International News. 
Pace 18: Wide World (left). 
Pace 19: International (right). 
Pace 25: International. 

Pace 26: Wide World (left). 
Pace 26: International (right). 
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REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
December 15, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 1, 1953. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be 
closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
November 16, 1953. 
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a oes ON THE BOOKSHELF xe 
Public Service Electric Tox Planning For Foundations al 
and Gas Company And pa Giny pis Baas: TENNESSEE 
A study on the establishing of foun- 

NEWARK.N. J. dations for businesses. By establishing a GorporaTIoNn 
foundation, a company can greatly cut November 17, 1953 
the cost of its charitable contributions. CASH DIVIDEND 
The oe explains a A dividend of fifty (50¢) 
sary and the taxes saved. Case histories cents per share has been de- 

QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS cover the fields of foundation planning, chised payable December 23, 
corporate planning, charitable groups 1953, to stockholders of 
povidone Teen planning. An Appendix gives sample record at the close of busi- 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- trust agreement forms (by William J. ness November 27, 1953. 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents Casey, J. K. Lasser and Walter Lord, EXTRA CASH DIVIDEND 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend Business Reports, Inc., Roslyn, 1953, ‘An extra dividend of 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 $12.50). thirty (30 ¢) cents per share 
cents ashare onthe CommonStock, Re ee add bl 
been declared for the quarter aa Payable 
have The Limits Of The Earth January 6, 1954, to stock- 
ending December 31, 1953, all / : ; ary 0, ’ 
payable on or before December In a world of increasing populations, holders of record at the close 
23, 1953 to holders of record at the earth’s ability to support added of business November 27, 
the close of business on November millions of people is a major contro- 1953. 
30, 1953. versy. Some experts claim science can STOCK DIVIDEND 
GEORGE H. BLAKE meet the need. Others pessimistically In addition, a 5% stock 
President declare that we shall die of starvation. dividend has been declared 
N) oa Fn ye is the arg of Pd payable Pears 23, 1953, 
Plundered Planet,” a argely re- to stockholders of record at 
JJPUBLIC SERVICE sponsible for this debate. In the pres- the close of business Novem- 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST ent volume he takes issue with both ber 27, 1953. 
extremes. His approach is factual but Cash will be paid in lieu 
he writes with warmth and human un- of the issuance of fractional 
derstanding (by Fairfield Osborm, shares. 
YU, ¥, ' y a Brown and Co., Boston, 1953, i hee aati Riaiiailiall 
om gealidy elie will not be paid on the shares 
je over 100 Yous issued pursuant to the stock 
PACIHC MILLS a 
Joun G. GREENBURGH 
A dividend of thirty-five cents (35¢) E-L. pu PONT x NEMOURS COMPANY 61 Broadway Treasurer. 
per share has been declared, pay- New York 6, N. Y. 
able December 15, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of aac 




















business December |, 1953. 


Wilmington, Del., November 16, 1953 





DWIGHT B. BILLINGS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., November 17, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/. a 








share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 

and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January Company 

25, 1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 8, 1954; Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 


also $1.25 a share on the Common Stock Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 
as the year-end dividend for 1953, pay- 


e able December 14, 1953, to stockhold- Quarterly dividends of 90c per share 
ers of record at the close of business on on the Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, 
November 23, 1953. and of $1.12 per share on the Pre- 


ferred Stock, 4.50%,Series, have been 
AM ER | CAN STO RES L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary declared, payable January 2, 1954 to 


ae stockholders of record at the close of 


business December 10, 1953. 
COM PANY . W. J. Conrap 


Winston-Sacem, N. C. Secretary 
141st Dividend 






























November 12, 1953 
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AMERICAN SURETY 























































The Beat 2 nae on COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ovem ber s 
clared the regular quarterly The 209th Dividend Atlas Corporation 
dividend of 30c per shane. bs 33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 
At the same time the A dividend of One Dollar and a 
Board of Directors declared Half ($1.50) per share has been Dividend No. 48 
0 9% cack Geen. declared upon the capital stock of on Common Senck 
ng toe Ts. this company, payable January 2, 
stockhelden of "record on 1954, to stockholders of record at A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
November 30, 1953. the close of business De- per share has been declared, payable 
Joun R. Park cember 11, 1953. The trans- poe at tee Pas, of besinens po 
Vice President and Treas. fer books will not be closed. November 30, 1953 on the Common 
CHARLES H. HALL, Stock of Atlas Corporation. 
Vice President & Secy. Water A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
CASUALTY - SURETY * AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE .. November 5, 1953. 
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THOUGHTS 





In transactions of trade it is not to 
be supposed that, as in gaming, what 
one party gains the other must neces- 
sarily lose. The gain to each may be 
equal. If A. has more corn than he 
can consume, but wants cattle; and 
B. has more cattle, but wants corn; 
exchange is gain to each; thereby the 
common stock of comforts in life is 
increased. —FRANKELIN. 


Morality is religion in practice; reli- 
gion is morality in principle. 
—WARDLAW. 


Knowledge—full, unfettered knowl- 
edge of its own heritage, of freedom’s 
enemies, of the whole world of men 
and ideas—this knowledge is a free 
people’s surest strength. 

—Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


As in walking it is your great care 
not to run your foot upon a nail, or to 
tread awry, and strain your leg; so let 
it be in all the affairs of human life, 
not to hurt your mind or offend your 
judgment. And this rule, if observed 
carefully in all your deportment, will 
be a mighty security to you in your 
undertakings. —EPICTETUs. 


The more an idea is developed, the 
more concise becomes its expression; 
the more a tree is pruned, the better 
is the fruit. —ALFRED BOUGEART. 


It is better to be nobly remembered, 
than nobly born. —RUusKIN. 


To feel oppressed by obligation is 
only to prove that we are incapable of 
a proper sentiment of gratitude. To 
receive favors from the unworthy is to 
admit that our selfishness is superior 
to our pride. —Srms. 


It appeareth that however certain 
forms of government are better calcu- 
lated than others to protect individuals 
in the free exercises of their natural 
rights . . . yet experience hath shown, 
that even under the best forms, those 
entrusted with power have, in time, 
and by slow operations, perverted it 
into tyranny, and it is believed that 
the most effectual means of preventing 
this, would be to illuminate, as far as 
practicable, the minds of the people 
at large. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


It is the age that forms the man, not 
the man that forms the age. Great 
minds do indeed react on the society 
which has made them what they are, 
but they only pay with interest what 
they have received. —MACcau.ay. 


Surely there is something in the 
unruffied calm of nature that overawes 
our little anxieties and doubts: the 
sight of the deep-blue sky, and the 
clustering stars above, seem to impart 
a quiet to the mind. 

—JONATHAN EDWARDs. 


Time is the measure of business as 
money is of wares; and business is 
bought at a dear hand where there is 
small despatch. —BAacon. 


Two of a trade seldom agree. 
—Ray’s PROVERBS. 


Nothing distributes wealth like taxa- 
tion and a large family. © —BaNKING. 


He who is sincere has the easiest 
task in the world, for, truth being al- 
ways consistent with itself, he is put 
to no trouble about his words and ac- 
tions; it is like traveling on a plain 
road, which is sure to bring you to 
your journey’s end better than byways 
in which many ‘lose themselves. 

—JouNn TILLOTSON. 


Reason unites us, not only with our 
contemporaries, but with men who 
lived two thousand years before us, 
and with those who will live after us. 

—TOoLsToy. 


We shall be made truly wise if we 
be made content; content, too, not only 
with what we can understand, but 
content with what we do not under- 
stand—the habit of mind which theo- 
logians call, and rightly, faith in God. 

—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


I wish I could tell you that 
enter the second half of this twe 
century the feeling for freedo 
running high in these United § 
Unfortunately, this is not so. We} 
to be passing through a perio 
which there is altogether too 
fear, suspicion and hate in the 
phere. ... We have no “th 
police” here, but discussion, crit 
and debate can be stifled by fear 
well as by force. School teag 
government clerks and officials, 
even businessmen, can be fright 
out of their rights under the 
Amendment as effectively as if 4 
Amendment were repealed. Of 
forms of tyranny over the mind 
man, none is more terrible than feai 
to be afraid of being one’s self amg 


one’s neighbors. —Paut G. HorrMag 


Let all your views in life be direct 


to a solid, however moderate, inds 


pendence; without it no man can } 


happy, nor even honest. —Junn 


National progress is the sum @ 


individual industry, energy, and 


rightness, as national decay is of indivi 


dual idleness, selfishness, and vice. 


—S. Sm 


It’s not the increasing competition; 


it’s going back to real work that mo 
of us complain about. 
—WILLIAM FEATHE 


Here is the world, sound as a nw 
perfect, not the smallest piece of chat 


left, never a stitch nor an end, nor 
mark of haste, or botching, or a seco 
thought; but the theory of the wor 
is a thing of shreds and patches, 


—Emerson (1845) 


The noblest motive is the publ 
good. 


A nation’s character is the sum 
its splendid deeds; they constitute ¢ 
common patrimony, the nation’s inh 


—Vincl 


itance. They awe foreign powers, th 


arouse and animate our own peep 
—HeEnry © 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Charles R. Green, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong. 


- 


—I Corintumans 16: 4 
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HIS BOOK was written to encourage you, 
the reader, to develop a perspective that 
will help you gain the benefits of a personal 
philosophy—to increase your capacity to 
appreciate and enjoy the world about you. 


The search for quality in living, whereby 
we seek to develop a meaningful apprecia- 
tion of the age-old truths and values in 
human experience is a quest that never 
ends, but it is always satisfying. It is prac- 
ticable and easy to acquire because anyone 
can improve his perspective and educate 
his feelings. 


We all need a personal philosophy, some 
fundamental theme for living. We want to 
have some sustaining convictions in order 
that our personal problems may be handled 
and our living become significant to us and 
to others. We want to live life at its very 
best, in terms of the best experienced by 
intelligent persons everywhere. 


Once we discover how to appreciate the 
timeless values in our daily experiences, we 
can enjoy the best things in life. Moreover, 
we can gain, not as ends in themselves, but 
as by-products, all the possessions and so- 
cial status that we need. We can rise above 
the trivial and the annoying. We can seek 
quality in our living; not quantity in the 
form of numbers of things that we own or 
years that we exist. “THE BEST THINGS 
IN LIFE” is @ guide to that end. 





Aunouncing the FORBES Prize-Winning Sook! 
THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE... 


... is literally a guide to happiness — a ray of light in this confused world — a perspective, 
a point of view which has been evolved by the clearest thinkers of the ages and crystallized 
by Professor Hepner. Its message can help us gain strength from adversity, live useful, more 
purposeful lives, help us recognize behavior patterns so that we may better understand one 


another. 


Professor Hepner answers many of the problems which beset us in this “Age of Anxiety.” 
He describes actual case histories which will help you recognize the personality problems 
which your friends, relatives, business associates, or pethaps you, yourself, may be faced with. 


“THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE” will teach you how to live positively — how to replace your 
fears and frustrations with inner confidence — how to achieve happiness and contentment. It 
will give you a new perspective so that you may enjoy the best things in life or we'll refund 


the purchase price. 


Hailed as another ‘Peace of Mind.” Send for your copy TODAY on coupon below. Once 
you read it you'll want extra copies to share with others this Christmas. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


THE SECRET OF THOSE WHO LEARNED TO 
LIVE WELL IS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


Reveals two steps which everyone, regardless of 
wealth, health or position must take in order to live 
a happy, full life—Lists the 100 greatest books of 
all time—Tells how a very successful executive 
achieved such inner-harmony that he was able to 
turn down a substantial increase in salary and recom- 
mend that it be given to a younger man. 


WHEN YOU ATTAIN GREAT PERSPECTIVES 
MANY MINOR PROBLEMS DISAPPEAR 

Are you phot by feelings of inferiority, by lack 
of friends, by what appears to be an almost chronic 
shortage of money? Are you so drawn within your- 
self, so loaded with inner conflicts that life seems 
like a constant struggle, a hum-drum affair with no 
real meaning? Professor Hepner reveals a sure way 
of gaining inner confidence and outer. poise—shows 
you what you can do to get more out of life. 


WHEN YOU RECOGNIZE PATTERNS IN NATURE, 
YOU ENLARGE YOUR PERSPECTIVES 


Do you feel sorry for yourself when a friend 
a better job than you have; when a fellow player beats 
ou at bridge or golf; when a neighbor's child attains 
| eth grades than your child’s? Enlarge your perspec- 
tives so that you may discriminate between the trivial 
and the significant. Develop ‘‘empathy’’ so that you 
may better enjoy the world about you. Professor Hepner 
discloses six principles by which you may enlarge 
your scope. 


YOU CAN RECOGNIZE PATTERNS IN HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR AS WELL AS IN NATURE 


Do you know how to cope with an unreasonable 
boss, an emotionally unstable co-worker, an unruly 
child, an irritable spouse, a nasty-tempered supervisor, 
a gossipy neighbor, a neurotic relative? Can you an- 
alyze their problems so that you can deal with them 
more effectively? Professor Hepner offers a ‘‘behavior 
pattern chart’’ to “type” those you come in close 
contact with. Ic will help you get along with them. 


ADJUSTMENT PATTERNS THAT MAKE PROB- 
LEM PEOPLE MORE INTERESTING TO US 


Whenever we study the lives of famous men and 
women, we are likely to find that their chief psycho- 
logical assets were their adjustments to severe handi- 
caps. How do those you know adjust? What's ailing 
the malcontent, the fanatic, the day-dreamer the buck- 

t, the yes-man, the cynic, the person who lives 
in the past, the person who's overly critical or sar- 
castic? Learn the answers and improve your own 
personality. 


TO BE AN INTERESTING PERSON TO OTHERS 


In social gatherings, do you monopolize the con- 
versation; are you over-serious; do you display a 
studied lack of interest in what's going on? Professor 
Hepner reveals 4 ways to develop social poise—tells 
you how to develop tact—how to break the ice with 
strangers—how to get out of an embarrassing situa- 
tion—how to pay compliments effectively—explains 
7 things to do to become more interetsing to others. 


TO DEVELOP YOUR CAPACITY TO 
ENJOY THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE 


Self-pity is one of our most corrosive tendencies. 
Ic is a wasteful misdirection of good energy that often 
contributes to psychosomatic disorders, such as ulcers. 
Learn how to deal with your own strengths and weak- 
nesses. Develop maturity, strength of character. Pro- 
fessor Hepners explanation of the seven steps to 
maturity will help you rate your progress—tell you 
how to hasten the process. 


TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF THINGS 
THAT MAKE LIFE INTERESTING FOR YOU 


Actuarians tell us that retirement can be a ‘‘deadly’’ 
state of affairs unless you have many interests to fall 
back on. The man with one main interest, such as the 
accumulation of money, usually ‘‘falls apart’’ when 
he can no longer pursue that interest. Professor Hepner 
shows you how to develop other interests so that you 
may live a fuller, richer life—shows you seven ways 
to win the respect of others. 


THE FINE ARTS PORTRAY THE GREAT TRUTHS 


The Dutch philosopher, Spinoza, once said that 
“through a thorough appreciation of the arts, man 
is taught to hate no one, to despise no one, to mock 
no one, to be angry with no one, and to envy no one.” 
How may the arts enrich your life? Why is Religion 
the greatest of all the arts? How can you develop an 
appreciation of the arts and thereby enlarge your ton 
and broaden your circle of friends? 


THE BENEFITS OF A PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY 


The benefits that you can derive from a personal 
philosophy are mainly these two: aid in adversity and 
a perspective for intelligent happiness. Professor Hepner 
offers you three ways to improve the quality of living 
rather than the number of years lived. You'll find 
eight examples of simple actions you can take in your 
day-to-day affairs to give them greater meaning. 
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Greater Philadelphia represents a new day 
of opportunity for industry. Look where 
you will; there is no other place offering the 
combination of advantages found here... 
a world seaport, a vast network of railroads 
and highways linking Philadelphia’s docks 


with every corner of the nation, one of 





A Exighior Fiture Dawns for Vou 


in Greater Philadelphia 





America’s greatest airports, a rich market 
of more than twenty million people within 
100 miles, an unsurpassed reservoir of 
skilled, home-owning workers. All this plus 
an ample supply of electric power, now and 
for the future. Philadelphia is growing. 


Set your site here and grow with it. 


serving the worlds greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley, ISA. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 





